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Secretarial 
Office Practice 


4th Edition, By Loso and Agnew 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to integrate and 
to correlate in one final course all the related secretarial and 
general office skills and knowledges. It places a final emphasis 
on each and requires the student to go through certain experiences 
that show him how his separate knowledges and skills are woven 
into the real fabric of the business office. 


Some of these skills and knowledges have been taught separately 
in previous courses. However, a certain amount of refresher 
training is desirable in the final preparation for the job. There 
are also certain skills that are not taught adequately in such 
separate subjects as typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
These skills are developed in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, 
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Balance Sheet of Business Education 


A balance sheet of business education should be in order after twenty-five 
years of labor in commercial classrooms. What are the assets, the liabilities, 
and the present net worth of business education? Fortunately, the assets, both 
current and fixed, are many. The enrollment in business education is at its 
highest level. It is estimated that 65 per cent of all high school students take 
one or more business subjects, and one business subject — typewriting — ranks 
seventh in terms of enrollment in the entire high school curriculum. 


Other assets include the collegiate preparation and business experience of 
present-day teachers of business subjects. The improvements in methodology, 
in courses of study, in textbooks, in laboratory equipment, and in visual aids 
are assets that cannot be adequately evaluated without a comparison with 
textbooks written in the 1920’s and a re-examination of the ancient issues of 
business education. 


The present tendency to grant more and more college entrance credit for 
business subjects and the entire liberalizing of entrance requirements at the 
collegiate level have removed one of the major road blocks in business education 
and must certainly be listed as one of our fixed assets. 


The present demand for both trained and partially trained business gradu- 
ates cannot be listed accurately as an asset. The current high salaries offered 
to beginners are based more upon the spiraling cost of living index rather than 
on the production of the individual. The great variety of opportunities open to 
our present-day graduates may easily lead to a false sense of security. The 
widely accepted belief that an employee can get by with a minimum amount 
of training and can get ahead with only a nominal display of initiative and a 
limited exertion of energy must be listed as a contingent liability. 


The percentage of students who drop out of school continues to be one of 
the fixed liabilities of academic education and to a lesser degree of business 
education. A much neglected survey of drop-outs made in New York City during 
World War II showed that a very high percentage of the drop-outs would have 
remained in high school had they been given an opportunity to take one or more 
of the business subjects. Furthermore, the majority of them found employ- 
pone - offices and stores despite the fact that they had been inadequately 
trained. 


The listed assets and liabilities of business education do not lead to an easy 
evaluation of the net worth of business education. Our net worth will continue 
to lie in our willingness to accept criticism from our friends and our foes, in our 
willingness to accept the findings of accredited research, in our willingness to 
meet the ever changing demands of business, and in our willingness to work 
conscientiously in the interests of our students. 


emt 5 Frtcedan 


— R. Meehan, ident of Commercial Educa- 
Association of New York — F and Vicinity; 
Hunter College, New York City. 
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Does Two Plus Two Equal Four? 


Mr. Smith says, *‘Maybe two and two make four when you are dealing 


by MARVIN SMITH, PRIN¢ ‘Pa, 
CHARLESTON SENIOR HIGH SCI‘001 
CHARLESTON, ILLI Vols 





with numbers, but with people it’s different.’ He describes successful 
and unsuccessful teaching methods in arithmetic. 


Efficiency, service, results — these are the 
demands of all employers in the commercial 
and industrial world of today. More and 
more, these demands are becoming the 
slogan among those who employ teachers as 
well. Yet in the face of thése demands, there 
is still a lot of mediocre teaching being done 
throughout the country. Especially is this 
mediocrity noticeable in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Comparisons of the work done 
in arithmetic with that done in other subjects 
have, as a rule, been far from complimentary 
to the former. For example, it has been 
found that the range in the abilities of stu- 
dents to spell varies only slightly in different 
schools; however, a similar investigation in 
the field of arithmetic usually discloses an 
ability variation of as much as 80 per cent. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that 
students in the same class in the same school 
will range in arithmetic competency from 
the seventh-grade level down to the third- 
grade level. 

The severest criticism concerning a lack of 
efficiency on the part of students who have 
completed the grade work in arithmetic 
comes from businessmen who employ these 
students, and from high school teachers. 
Some of these criticisms are, of course, mere 
fault-finding, but a great many are entirely 
warranted. The lack of ability on the part 
of the student to apply to general practice 
the arithmetic principles that he is supposed 
to have mastered in school is the more con- 
spicuous and the more subject to criticism in 
comparison with the other subjects because 
of the practical importance of the subject 
itself, and its inseparable relation to the 
business world. 

The reason for this criticism is twofold: 
first, the teaching of arithmetic is often 
inefficient; second, the important part this 
subject plays in all business life tends to 
magnify its deficiencies to a greater degree. 
Nevertheless, many teachers and administra- 
tors pay little or no attention to these 
criticisms and make no attempt to improve 
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that portion of arithmetic teaching and 
learning for which they are responsible. 

TWO PLUS TWO EQUAL LESS THAN FOUR. Some 
teachers of arithmetic lack a clear, scientific 
notion as to the nature and functions of 
teaching method, or have an inadequate 
psychological insight into the variation in 
classroom situations. This lack of under- 
standing often results in their being at- 
tracted by a single element of procedure, 
such as “arithmetic without a pencil,” to the 
extent that they overemphasize it and 
grossly neglect equally valuable or even 
more effective elements of the process. 

Instruction materials are frequently arti- 
ficial or untrue to life situations. Students 
are taught to count, add, subtract, and so 
forth, with things that do not concern their 
daily activities. Although it is quite probable 
that this practice may continue indefinitel 
in some classrooms, instances where the use 
of inexpensive, convenient, and more natural 
materials, suitable for individual manipula- 
tion on the top of a school desk, are frequent 
enough to warrant the belief that more 
could be done in this direction by many 
teachers. Using problems in arithmetic that 
are unreal—that do not meet such life 
requirements as (1) the amount due for a 
quantity at a certain price, (2) making 
change, (3) keeping personal records, (4) cal- 
culating income and expenditures, and so 
forth — cannot be justified. 

Any effort to teach arithmetic without 
bringing to the students an understanding of 
the language of the subject, or attempting to 
teach those who are deficient in their know)- 
edge of those basic facts and concepts 
essential to a meaningful appreciation of the 
use of numbers is but fruitless wandering in 
a maze of meaningless terminology. 

Some teachers fail to recognize the exist- 
ence of individual difference in students, or 
even though recognizing it, they ignore it 
because of “lack of time’ to deal with the 
situation or because of an inability to formu- 
late measures to provide for the respective 
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differences. In most classes there is a diver- 
sity of aptitude ranging through several 
grade levels; drill work given to such a group 
results in little, if any real learning. 

Drill seems to carry with it the implication 
of repetition alone, without any specific 
reference to the use of the material learned 
or any felt need for the drill. This type of 
instruction involves the practice and mastery 
of the habit elements of each subject without 
reference to the situations in which they 
might be used; thus, overemphasizing its 
computational aspects at the expense of its 
utilitarian values. The established traditions 
of the school, the tendency to teach as they 
were taught, and the fascination of some of 
the old types of problems may lead such 
teachers to perpetuate the obsolete. 

Sometimes the textbook is closely followed 
without any assurance that the students are 
receiving the amount and type of practice 
needed, or with complete indifference to the 
fact that the extent of practice involving 
any group of facts varies with the aptitudes 
and interests of the individuals being taught. 
It is easy to follow the chronological arrange- 
ment of the text, but better results are 
usually achieved when its contents are care- 
fully selected and psychologically arranged 
and supplemented. 

The practice of motivating students in 
arithmetic by pointing out to them its 
mystery and strangeness is to be discouraged. 
Interest obtained in this manner lacks the 
essential quality of endurance and possesses 
little learning value. Yet some teachers are 
ignorant of or indifferent to the limitations 
of such motivating devices. 

These are but a few of the numerous 
examples that could be cited of common 
inadequacies in the teaching of arithmetic 
that, figuratively speaking, will result in two 
plus two failing to measure up to the gener- 
ally accepted total of four. 

TWO PLUS TWO EQUAL FouR. A second group 
of teachers recognize and admit that some- 
times the cause of student “failure” may lie 
within themselves. They realize that arith- 
metic has to do with human life and that it 
is an outgrowth of human needs. Therefore, 
they attempt to link up their teaching with 
the lives and needs of the students, and make 
an effort to plan classroom activities that 
are natural and interesting to the students. 
Of course, mistakes are not condoned; faults 
in arithmetic must be corrected and ac- 
curacy is insisted upon. However, these 
teachers know that to err is human, and that 
the all-too-common practice of reprimanding 
students who make mistakes that may be 
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due to physical unfitness or inaptitude, real 
intellectual weakness, or even to bad teach- 
ing simply defeats its own end. 
ew procedures are welcomed and initi- 
ated in a sane, quiet manner, by easy stages, 
in such a way as to avoid the possibility of 
roducing revolutionary results or causing 
wilderment in the minds of the students 
in the classes. The old idea that difficult 
problems, not true to life, should be given 
to students because of their challenge to 
intellectual interests is quickly rejected. 

These teachers do not overlook the fact 
that the essential phase of arithmetic — 
language — is of fundamental importance 
in the learning process. It is recognized from 
the outset that no individual can understand 
the subject nor solve arithmetic problems 
unless he comprehends the meaning of terms 
common to the presentation of the material 
with which he is dealing. Therefore, the 
detailed technicalities of the process are 
considered only after making sure the stu- 
dents are familiar with the meanings of such 
words as both, all, less, difference, sum, and 
so forth. 

The individuality of each student is 
accepted without question. A class pro- 
cedure is used that will make it possible for 
each student to grow in proportion to his 
ability, and that will aid the weaker students 
to overcome their weaknesses. 

There is no argument concerning the rela- 
tive merits of oral and written drills; it is 
pointed out that each has merit depending 
on the arithmetical exercise, the student, 
and the context, and that the best way to 
give a drill, or do anything else in the school, 
is the way in which it will best affect the 
students. Numbers that are to be computed 
are not copied from the blackboard or text- 
book. Thus the possibility that the eyestrain 
involved in this practice, which may result 
in mental discomfort and monotonous dis- 
satisfaction with the process to the extent 
that discouraging and disheartening errors 
are frequent and inevitable, are avoided. 

Rigid dependence upon the use of the 
textbook has little popularity with this group 
of teachers. They know that no textbook can 
suit any one class to perfection, that a great 
deal of the material in our present courses in 
arithmetic is out of date and still in the 
course of study merely because it has been 
there for many years, and that the best text- 
books need to be used with discrimination 
and adapted to the special weakness or 
strength of each particular group. 

Instead of attempting to motivate stu- 
dents in arithmetic by emphasizing its 
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mystery and strangeness, this important 
aspect of teaching technique is presented by 
clarifying the ways in which a knowledge of 
the subject can effectively serve each student 
in his daily life activities. 

These teachers approach their task with 
an adequate understanding of today’s gener- 
ally accepted philosophy of arithmetic and 
number concepts and relationships. The 
importance ofits computational aspects are 
emphasized, and much of the utilitarian 
value to be found in the subject is presented 
through the use of life situations and concrete 
materials that not only aid in developing 
number concepts but also strengthen arith- 
metic reasoning powers. 


Students who have bee: taught arith- 
metic under the guidance of the teacher 
pictd@red above have a right to conclude that 
the sum of 2 plus 2 is 4. 


TWO PLUS TWO EQUAL MORE THAN FOUR. 
Still a third group of teachers are guided by 
the fact that the only satisfactory basis for 
any educational program is an underlying 
philosophy growing out of an adequate 
understanding of the individual and of in- 
dividual behavior; of the society and its aims 
and relationships; of the function of the 
school with respect to the individual and the 
group in which he lives. They have reverence 
and sympathy for students. They do not 
permit their teaching to become a ruthless 
external imposition of adult views, but are 
chiefly concerned with implementing the 
inner needs of the student, which make for 
desirable qualities of character and personal 
growth. In addition to being concerned with 
turning out students whose sums will be 
correct, they strive also to produce reasoning 
powers in students which will make it pos- 
sible for them to arrive at accurate and 
sensible conclusions. Above all, they have 
an increased professional intelligence that 
puts a wholesome damper upon naive and 
futile proposals to make teaching easy. 


These teachers are attentive to the objec- 
tives sought in the teaching of arithmetic, 
definitely cognizant of what they intend to 
accomplish, and have a clear vision of the 
nature of the results to be desired. The 
fundamentals of the various arithmetic 
processes are given the attention needed for 
the construction of a foundation capable of 
safely supporting the structure that should 
subsequently arise. No time is wasted with 
superfluous verbalism; figures are dealt with 
for the full time allotment, and learning 
proceeds in a scientific and systematic 
manner. Those aspects of arithmetic in- 
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struction which traditional influence has 
tended to perpetuate in spite of their inade- 
quacies are superseded by topics that are 
definitely related to the life and experiences 
of the students and well within their com- 
prehension. Reasoning is accepted us 
essentially the organization and control of 
habits of thought, and its effectiveness js 
measured by the significance of the resulis 
that accrue from its functioning. 

Arithmetic is considered a part of all 
language, and is manipulated as a tool for 
vocabulary construction. Such words as 
quotient, divisor, dividend, multiple, factor, 
and so forth, are given real meanings in the 
arithmetic class. They become a vital part 
of the student’s learning growth, not just a 
group of empty words. There are few hours 
in the day when one does not encounter 
some need for this knowledge; we solve prob- 
lems in making daily purchases, in reading 
the newspaper, in keeping a bridge score. 
Consequently, the individual who handles 
figures with facility and accuracy will find 
this talent very helpful. Although empha- 
sizing as essential the ability to compute, 
the teachers in this group know that there 
are additional values to be found in the 
study of arithmetic. Life is one long series 
of problem-solving. Situations that call for 
an exercise of judgment are encountered 
daily ; conclusions must be drawn from given 
data. This exercise of judgment receives its 
first training in the arithmetic classes of the 
earliest grades and continues in progressively 
greater degree through all the subsequent 
grades. 

Arithmetic is not taught solely for its 
practical value any more than music and 
drawing are taught with the idea that the 
students may become famous as artists and 
musicians and earn big financial returns. 
Certainly, it is the duty of teachers to pre- 
pare their students in such a way that they 
may earn a living, but it is also very essen- 
tial, if not most essential, that they be pre- 
pared for the larger and more complete life; 
that which takes cognizance of the esthetic 
and ethical as well as the material. The 
lesson of absolute truth and the necessity of 
accepting nothing short of the truth is 
beautifully pointed out by the truthfulness 
and accuracy of arithmetic. It is not merely 
a study of numbers — of two and two, and 
four and four; it is a study of proportions, of 
relative values, of keenness in discrimination, 
of foresight, and of arriving at conclusions. 
These more or less hidden qualities must be 
disclosed if the subject is to serve its full 


purpose. 
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This group of teachers recognize that the 
student is the school, and realize that each 
student is an individual differing from all 
others in many important factors — intellec- 
They strive to 


will tend to make him an active participant 
in the learning process, rather than merely a 
passive absorber of facts, suggestions, and 
advice. Their teaching methods are neither 
fixed in nature nor narrow in content; but 
rather, are directed toward providing for the 
welfare of each student as determined by 
present facts and future probabilities. Their 
teaching activities and processes constantly 
adjust to changes and differences in student 
needs and interests, difficulty and success, 
discouragement and achievement — now 
taking care of whole groups at once, now 
aiding an individual straggler, and now 
following a promising lead. They avoid 
stifling uniformity and mechanization. 


The inevitability of a wide range of in- 
dividual differences within the same group 
is accepted as a challenge to be met and 
vanquished. An attempt is made to deter- 
mine the process or the precise part of the 
process in which each student may be weak. 
They seek the answers to such questions as: 


1. What causes the student to fail in 
certain types of work? 

2. What are the mental reactions of a 
student who is having difficulty? 

3. Are his work habits correct? 


4. What is the best method of discovering 
these weaknesses? 


5. Does he waste time? 


6. How can these weaknesses be overcome 
and eliminated? 


The basic training of these teachers has 
adequately prepared them for the task of 
bringing meaningful experiences to students 
from information and materials which they 
have carefully and analytically scrutinized, 
and finally selected because of the poten- 
tialities of that information and those ma- 
terials for stimulating students to strive for 
full achievement. These teachers offer more 
logical unity in their materials, more con- 
creteness of expression in a more nearly 
normal setting. They play at store, utilize 
games, or deal with things within a picture. 
Thus they avoid any artificiality or lack of 
unity that may result from the use of a series 
of objects which have little relation to one 
another, and represent no actual grouping 


except that they may exemplify the same 


abstract arithmetical truth. 
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These teachers look upon method as a 
technical device, subject to its own limita- 
tions and strengths. Their sympathy with 
students and increased knowledge of human 
nature give teaching method a new justifica- 
tion through the realization that it cannot be 
a “cut and dried” procedure indiscriminately 
or uniformly applied to classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Effective motivation is a spontaneous and 
natural outgrowth of the classroom environ- 
ment created by these teachers. They give 
serious consideration to the fact that their 
success or failure in teaching arithmetic 
depends far more than is realized upon the 
kind of atmosphere created in their classes. 
They lighten the difficulties of arithmetic by 
an abundance of smiles and laughter; 
patience, sympathy, kindness, and justice 
are in evidence, and the zest and interest of 
the teachers are sufficiently obvious to induce 
similar feelings in the students. They study 
individuals, and expect from each only what 
is possible, wisely discriminating in their 
praise and blame. 

Those individuals who have an oppor- 
tunity to receive instruction in arithmetic 
from teachers such as these are indeed 
fortunate. They can face their future not 
only secure in the knowledge that 2 plus 2 
equal 4, but also blessed with understanding, 
appreciation, and assurance that in gaining 
a knowledge of the sum of 2 plus 2, they 
have developed a stature that is immeasur- 
able in its values to themselves and to all 
those with whom they associate. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about the 
types of records needed by most small retail businesses. 
Although the set is based on a retail grocery store, 
with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small retail business 
that uses a cash register. 

Recommended for: 

(1)-Those who are studying boo! or ac- 
counting and wish to complete a practice set that is 
typical of records used in small retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in which 
some time is devoted to a study of record keeping 
without a formal course in bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults 
who are preparing to operate businesses. 
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Recently the students in my consumer eco- 
nomics class asked, ““Mr. Nester, do you give 
us any credit for homework and class recita- 
tions when you determine our six-weeks’ 
marks?” ‘To answer their question, I ex- 
plained that their marks were based largely 
on the two or three tests that I gave during 
each marking period and on any special 
reports or projects. Trying to answer their 
question more directly, I added that home- 
work and class participation were given 
“some” consideration.... (But they did 
not know how much and neither did I.) 

Having been aware of this weakness in my 
grading system for quite some time, I was 
determined to find a practical way to give 
credit for homework and class participation. 
That evening I spent several hours devising 
a scale that I think does the job very nicely. 
The scale, in the form of a table, is shown 
below. 


HOMEWORK AND CLASS PAR 


A Practical Plan for 
Grading 


Class Participation 


Homework and 


by WILMER F. NESTER 
PEN ARGYL AREA JOINT HIGH SCHOOL 
PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


I am convinced that this convenient table 
meets a very definite need in my teaching 
work, and I am sure that there are other 
teachers who will find it just as useful and 
easy to apply asI have. Before I explain how 
the table works, let me point out that its 
use is not limited to any one subject nor only 
to business subjects. It can be used with 
almost every subject that is taught. 

The table provides a very quick and simple 
method for combining the average of a stu- 
dent’s test scores and a score given him for 
homework and class participation. The hori- 
zontal scale of the table deals with the aver- 
age of students’ test scores for a six-weeks’ 
period. The vertical scale deals with the 
students’ homework and class participation 
scores for the same marking period. An 
example will show very quickly how the 
table is used. Suppose a student has the 
following test scores for a six-weeks’ period: 


TICIPATION GRADING SCALE 


Test Score Averages 
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94-90 | 
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Homework and Class 
Participation Scores 
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75, 79, and 77. The average, as you can 
easily see, is 77. The student earns a score of 
90 for homework and class participation. 
(A little later on I will show how the score of 
90 was determined.) The scores of 77 and 90 
are then located in one of the categories of 
the respective scales. The test average of 
77 falls into the 79-75 category of the 
horizontal scale, and the homework and 
class participation score of 90 falls into the 
94-90 category of the vertical scale. You 
will find that these two categories meet in a 
“43” block of the table. The “+3” means 
that three points will be added to the stu- 
dent’s test score average. The test average 
of 77 plus 3 points gives the student a mark 
of 80 for the six-weeks’ period. 

The plus numbers and the minus numbers 
in the table are always added to or sub- 
tracted from the test score average. If the 
two scores should meet at a point of “0” on 
the table, there is no addition or subtraction 
and the student receives his test score aver- 
age as a six-weeks’ mark. A test-score 
average of 92 and a homework and class 
participation score of 81 would meet at a 
‘‘_Q” on the table resulting in a six-weeks’ 
mark of 90. A test score average of 73 and a 
homework and class participation score of 70 
would meet at a “0” on the table resulting 
in a mark of 73. 

It is obvious that a student who gets high 
test marks but is careless in homework and 
classwork will have points deducted from his 
test-score average. A student who gets low 
test scores but does homework faithfully 
and recites well in class will have points 
added to his test-score average. On the other 
hand a student whose test-score average and 
homework and class participation score are 
nearly the same will not be affected by the 
table because his respective scores will meet 
at a point of “0” on the table. 

How can we determine the homework and 
class participation score? The plan that I use 
is exible and can be adapted to the needs 
of each individual teacher. The score is 
figured on the basis of 100 points, 80 points 
being allocated to homework and 20 points 
to class participation. 

First let us consider the 80 points allocated 
to homework. Each homework assignment 
is valued at 10 points if the student has 
shown evidence of conscientiously trying to 
complete his work. Here I am more con- 
cerned with the effort put forth by the stu- 
dent than with the accuracy of his results. 
If I find the student’s homework to be 
unsatisfactory due to the indifference of the 
student, he will receive less than 10 points 
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for the assignment, possibly 7 or 5 points. 
If a student completes an assignment late 
because of absence from school or for some 
other good reason, he may receive a full 
10 points; however, if an assignment is 
handed in late because of the student’s 
negligence, he will receive only 5 points for 
it. In the event that an assignment is not 
completed, the student receives a zer or it. 

Let us suppose that a teacher collects 
twelve homework assignments during a six- 
weeks’ period. These assignments would 
make available to each student a maximum 
of 120 points for homework (12 x 10 = 120). 
If a student earns only 115 points because 
one assignment was handed in late, the 
student actually has lost 5 points that he 
might have earned. The 5 points that the 
student failed to earn are subtracted from 
the 80 points allocated to homework, giving 
him a net score of 75 points for homework. 

If a teacher collects only two homework 
assignments during a six-weeks’ period and 
both are handed in satisfactorily, the student 
has lost no points and receives the full 
80 points for ieaemeale If one of the two 
assignments has not been completed, the 
student has lost 10 points and receives a net 
of 70 points for homework. It does not 
matter how many homework assignments a 
teacher collects because the total number of 
points a student loses is subtracted from the 
80 points allocated to homework. 

Now let us consider the 20 points allocated 
to class participation. By class participation 
I mean the general attitude of the student in 
class and the frequency and quality of his 
contributions to class recitations and class 
activities. To the two or three students, in a 
class of 20 to 30, who surpass the rest of the 
class in their attitude and class participation, 
I would give a full 20 points. Those students 
who are a little better than average in this 
respect would receive about 15 points, and 
the students who are only average would 
receive about 10 points. The students rated 
lower than average would receive 5 points or 
less, depending on the degree of their in- 
difference to » Bron The proportion of 
the 20 points to be given a student may be 
determined by the over-all opinion of the 
teacher. I would not suggest that a teacher 
keep a day-to-day record of class partici- 
pation. 

To arrive at a score for homework and 
class participation, the teacher adds the 
number of points a student has earned for 
homework and the number of points he has 
earned for class participation. If a student 

(Concluded on page 251) 
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A Letter to the Principal 


by HAMDEN L. FORKNER, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


TO: The Inquiring Principal 


FROM: The Business Teacher Who Knows 
Where He Is Going 


Dear Mr. Principal: 


This is in answer 

to your memo- 

randum of last 
week in which you asked me what all this 
to-do is about record keeping in place of 
bookkeeping. I am glad to report to you 
that the “craze” hasn’t hit our school and 
I don’t think it will. 

When I received your memorandum I 
began to make some inquiries about the 
situations where bookkeeping was giving way 
to this record keeping idea. It is quite clear 
to me that where this substitution has been 
made there has not been a determined effort 
on the part of the school administration and 
the Business Education Department to go 
out and find out what people really do in 
offices and what they ought to know in order 
to do those things well. Nor have they been 
interested in doing what we do, that is, find 
jobs for our students that require some 
knowledge of bookkeeping. 

At the state business education convention 
last spring one teacher made a report on 
plans for their school. She indicated that 
inasmuch as their students weren’t getting 
jobs as bookkeepers, they were going to 
teach record keeping next year. After she 
had finished her report, I asked her what the 
school had done to help their bookkeeping 
students get jobs. She replied that she was 
too busy to attend to that sort of thing. 

I pointed out to the teacher that no busi- 
ness firm would think of manufacturing an 
article if it had not first made certain through 
intensive study and survey that the article 
was needed, and secondly, no business firm 
could hope to stay in business if it found itself 
too busy to be concerned with marketing the 
product it manufactures. I further said that 
everyone from the simplest child to the top 
executives in business and industry knows 
that there is more bookkeeping required 
today of every business than ever before and 
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that if our boys and girls were not getting 

their share of these jobs it was not because | 
bookkeepers weren’t needed but that our | 
approach to the whole problem had been | 
wrong. 


No, we are going to stick to bookkeeping | 
in spite of all the pressure of a passing fad. 
It is very interesting that you should send 
me this memorandum because I recall a 
similar one from you about fifteen vears ago 9 
when we had the passing fad of bookkeeping | 
for personal use. The general idea then was 7 
that all bookkeeping should be personal 
bookkeeping. I shouldn’t be surprised that 
it is the same frustrated group who is again 7 
making all the noise about record keeping. 7 
They just want to do something different 
and they have lost touch with the business 7 
community by being so close to the school 
and its problems. 


Of course, I have you to thank for the fact 
that we have not lost touch with business | 
and industry because when I asked you | 
several years ago about having some busi- 
nessmen sit in with us and help us plan our 
courses you readily agreed and suggested § 
several men who you thought would be good | 
to work with. These gentlemen have been 
wonderful. For a while we had a C.P.A. on 
the committee who was just out of college. 
He pooh-poohed the idea of teaching high 
school students anything about controlling 
accounts and anything about the bookkeep- 7 
ing cycle. He said no high school student 
would ever close a set of books or make out 
a profit and loss statement or a balance 
sheet. I remember so well what Mr. Mason, 
general manager of the Acme Tool and Dye 
Works, said. He said, “Some of my tool 
makers may never construct an entire ma- 
chine but he would be a darned poor work- 
man if he wasn’t aware of the part his 
particular job played in the tool product.” 
Then Fred Bailey, manager of the Arno 
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Department Store, said, “Yes, and 1 would 
be making a lot more money and a lot more 
people happy if every person in my store 
from the janitor to the stockholders really 
knew something about bookkeeping. You 
just don’t become profit conscious as a 
worker until you have either had actual 
experience in trying to make profits or until 
you have taken the next best step of record- 
ing transactions and seeing how they affect 
profits and losses and what you own and 
what you owe.” 

The statements by Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Bailey were the best arguments for 
having students see the whole picture of 
bookkeeping that I had heard. The C.P.A. 
was not satisfied yet. He asked Mr. Bailey 
how many people really understood a profit 
and loss statement or a balance sheet. 
Mr. Bailey replied by saying, “If you ac- 
countants would get off your high horses and 
get down to real problems of management 
and interpretation of accounting information 
instead of trying to conceal it, everybody 
who can learn to read and write could learn 
to understand the simple fact that the differ- 
ence between what you own and what you 
owe is your worth and that is all there is toa 
balance sheet. And if you can succeed in 
complicating the simple fact that income less 
expenses is profit or loss, then you are a 
better man than I am. Any child under- 
stands that simple statement because he 
has usually earned something and if he has 
expenses in connection with that earning he 
has thought in terms of a profit and loss 
statement.” 


And so the conversation went until the 
C.P.A. saw that when you come down to the 
practical, everyday approach to the under- 
standing of bookkeeping or accounting that 
there isn’t much a high school student can’t 
learn about bookkeeping if we will just teach 
it to him. 

I suppose one difficulty the C.P.A. had 
was that he thought high school students 
were taught bookkeeping in the way he had 
been taught accounting in college; that is, 
from a purely theoretical point of view. He 
did not realize that the modern bookkeeping 
textbook and the modern bookkeeping 
teacher begin the teaching of bookkeeping 
with a simple approach to an understanding 
of the entire bookkeeping cycle very quickly, 
and then as new principles are introduced 
the student gets another overview of the 
entire bookkeeping cycle and another and 
another. 


I was just glancing through an early re- 
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vision of the bookkeeping text we now use, 
and it is interesting to note that in the re- 
visions of this book over a long period of 
years there has been a studied effort to write 
in more simple language and to have much 
more practical application of the principles 
to everyday types of business. And what is 
most important of all, it has kept up with 
trends in business and trends in teaching. 
One really has to work hard not to be able 
to teach the run-of-the-mill high school 
students the kind of bookkeeping that 
businessmen seem to want. In fact, I would 
challenge any teacher of record keeping who 
believes one can only teach record keeping to 
certain groups to select two groups of stu- 
dents of equal ability and let me teach book- 
keeping to one group while he teaches record 
keeping to the other. I am certain that 
when the term is over, my group will not 
only be better record keepers but will also 
know bookkeeping. The bookkeeping group 
will be better record keepers because they 
are keeping records that have a meaning in 
terms of the reason businesses operate — 
profits. 

Yes, I guess the technical accountants 
want us to teach bookkeeping in the way 
language teachers try to teach a language. 
The typical language teacher gets so in- 
volved in the mechanics of the language that 
students never get to learn to speak it. Some 
accountants would have us do the same with 
bookkeeping. But inasmuch as the business 
people in this community like the way our 
students who have taken bookkeeping do 
their work, I guess we shall keep right on 
doing what we know is best. 








A Practical Plan for Grading 
Homework and Class Participation 
(Continued from page 249) 


earns 75 points for homework and 15 points 
for class participation his homework and 
class participation score is 90. The total of 
the homework and class participation scores 
will usually amount to 90 points or better 
for the conscientious students, and it will 
probably result in a boost of several points 
to their test-score average, a boost they 
deserve for their faithful work and favorable 
attitude. 

This grading plan is simple and easy to 
use. It requires only a minimum of record 
keeping and calculation, and it is, for the 
most part, an objective method of grading. 
The plan is practical, and it works. 











Students usually elect typing as a subject 
rather than have it forced upon them. They 
generally have a favorable attitude toward 
the subject, and it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to build attitudes that will result in 
significant adjustment processes so that 
students will make progress in that field. 
Some means by which we can create de- 
sirable learning situations are: (1) Arouse 
interest; (2) Use praise; (3) Display en- 
thusiasm; (4) Use demonstration stand; 


(5) Provide for individual differences; (6) Use 


effective speech; (7) Provide relaxation 
periods; (8) Avoid disturbing annoyances; 
(9) Properly present material; (10) Make 
objective assignments. 

AROUSE STUDENT INTEREST. ‘T'ypewriting 
itself offers a completely new and different 
learning situation. Perhaps this is the first 
time students have ever used a machine in 
school; therefore, it is an exploratory field 
for them. During the first class session it is 
a good idea for the teacher to leave the room 
at the beginning of the period and let the 
student discover a few things about the 
machine. When the teacher returns to the 
class the students will have questions to 
ask about their machines. 

If typing students are taught to write 
words on the first day they can see their own 
progress immediately. They feel that they 
have accomplished something. 

A variety of practice material is desirable 
in order to maintain student interest. Stu- 
dents must understand what is expected of 
them in their assignments and how to com- 
plete them. 

Find out from the students why they are 
taking typewriting, what use they plan to 
make of it, and what value it will have for 
them. Explain how typing can be an aid to 
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Are You An Inspiring 
Typing Teacher? 


by JEAN JOHNSTON, AUSTIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


This article, which suggests various techniques in 

teaching typewriting, was written by Miss Johnston 

while she was working on her Master’s degree in 
business education at Northwestern Unversity. 


learning other things such as spelling, speed 
of copying notes, and writing personal and 
business letters. 

A teacher should display interest in the 
students’ outside activities. These activities 
can be used for illustrations in class. 


UsE PRAISE. A teacher should use a great | 


deal of praise in teaching typewriting. The 
teacher can always find something good to 
say about different students in the class, and 


by doing this students are given the recog- 7 
nition for which each and every one is 9 
For instance, if the teacher men- 
tions that Johnnie has good posture at the § 
machine, all the other students will straight- 7 


striving. 


en up in their seats and try to be like 
Johnnie. 


Many times students become discouraged 


and they need a great deal of encouragement. 


By making complimentary remarks the § 
teacher is creating a friendly, cheerful 
A friendly, understanding | 
teacher develops good rapport in his class § 


atmosphere. 


and this facilitates skill learning. 

DISPLAY ENTHUSIASM. The typing teacher 
must display a lot of enthusiasm in each 

ry’ 4 . 

class. This fact cannot be overemphasized. 
The teacher can show enthusiasm by facial 
expressions, gestures, manners, clear-cut 
staccato voice, and the techniques employed 


when demonstrating on the machine, such as | 
throwing the carriage, inserting the paper, | 
striking the keys, and the ease with which } 
The teacher should | 


the machine is used. 
demonstrate that the typewriter is not 
something to be afraid of, but that it is a 
tool that will work for us. 

Both the force and the tone of the teacher’s 
voice can be suggestive. The teacher should 
dictate to the class in a quick staccato 
manner that will give the student the im- 
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pression that quickness in typing is the aim 
of the teacher. Speech may be used effec- 
tively in drill work for correct touch by 
calling the letters of the alphabet in clipped, 
staccato sounds. In progressing from in- 
dividual letters to syllables, to words, or 
even to the phrase level, the automatization 
dictation to the class will aid in getting 
results. Through this method the student 
learns to type party rather than p-a-r-t-y and 
at the time rather than at-the-time. 

USE THE DEMONSTRATION STAND. The dem- 
onstration stand can be used to good 
advantage in teaching typing. It is so much 
easier and more effective to show just how to 
do something than it is merely to tell how 
to do it. The old adage certainly applies 
here: “A picture is worth a thousand words.” 
Demonstrations simplify the teaching job. 
For example, when one is learning to drive 
an automobile it would be much easier to 
learn if an automobile were available to show 
how to turn on the ignition switch, how to 
use the clutch, and how to use the accelerator 
than it would be if the learner were removed 
from the situation. We do not teach driver- 
training class in the classroom; we have the 
students in the automobile. By using the 
demonstration stand in the typing class we 
get the students to imitate — one of the first 
things young children learn is to imitate 
others. 

PROVIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. The 
teacher should give attention to each student 
in the class. The posture and stroking of 
each student can be checked periodically. 
Ask the students to draw pictures of their 
hands to show differences in the size and 
shape of the hands. Some students may 
have physical defects such as poor hearing 
or poor eyesight. These physical defects 
should be reported to the proper authority. 
Changing the seating arrangement may help 
solve the difficulties of some of the students. 

Adjustable chairs and tables in the type- 
writing classroom are desirable. It is gener- 
ally agreed that, for classroom use, sturdy 
individual tables are preferable to office 
desks. In most cases the tables are more 
practical, more economical, and are better 
suited for instructional purposes. In every 
classroom there should be at least three 
different table sizes available in order to take 
care of the individual differences that exist 
among students. The correct height of the 
tables should be from 29 to 31 inches. Too 
often the tables found in a typing room are 
too low. If the tables in your classroom are 
too low, add blocks under the legs of the 
tables to bring them up to the correct 
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heights. For very short students stools 
can be used as foot rests. 

USE EFFECTIVE speEcH. The choice of words 
or effective terms in teaching typewriting 
has a direct bearing on the student’s progress. 
Typewriting teachers should develop and 
utilize a vocabulary of select words and 
phrases that will forcefully convey to the 
student the correct manner in which tech- 
niques should be executed. Some examples 
follow: 


1. It is much more effective to say “throw 
the carriage” than it is to say “return the 
carriage.” The word “throw” denotes ac- 
tion or to put in a definite position. 


2. In drilling on paper insertion, use a 
descriptive word like “twirl” rather than 
“turn or roll.” When you demonstrate, you 
really are twirling your wrist to get that 
quick motion. It is easy for your students 
to see what you mean. 


3. Use “pivot” instead of “reach” to the 
shift key. The word “reach” is more likely 
to mean distance to the student, and 
teachers do not want to give that impression. 
The teacher can demonstrate how easy it is 
to pivot the little finger to the shift key and 
still keep the rest of the fingers on the home 
row. Pivoting makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to change position with little effort. 


4. Use “timed writing” rather than “test.” 
If you are timing students, you really are not 
testing them in the way the student usually 
interprets the word “test.” The words 
“timed writing” cause less excitement and 
frustration on the part of the student. 


5. Say “press down” the tabulator key 
and “hold down” not “tap” or “strike.” To 
strike the tabulator key will often cause the 
machine to skip spaces. The word “press” 
suggests a more deliberate manner of ap- 
proach for which we are striving. 


6. When teaching students the correct 
technique for stroking, it is a good idea to 
use words that denote quick action like: 

(a) Strike the keys; do not push them. 

(b) Employ a “tiger” or a “snatch” 

stroke. 

(c) Strike the keys as though they were 

hot. 

RELAXATION PERIODS. ‘The first prerequi- 
site of a good typist is to eliminate fear. The 
student’s fingers and body should be per- 
fectly relaxed to get the best results. The 
teacher causes learning difficulties by in- 
creasing tension and frustration. The stu- 
dent should not be frightened or forced to 
work under pressure. Errors by the student 
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should be considered a natural process in 
learning to type. 

The teacher should be ready to help the 
student correct errors rather than reprimand 
him because of the errors. Short practice 
sessions should be used while students are 
learning to type because they become 
fatigued easily. The interval between prac- 
tice sessions may be used by the teacher to 
give instructions or suggestions. Allow stu- 
dents to rest their eyes by closing them for a 
few minutes to relieve the strain. If a student 
seems to be making too many errors, let him 
stop writing for a few minutes to regain his 
composure and make a new start. 

Teach students the correct position at the 
typewriter so there will be no extra strain on 
any particular part of the body. Proper 
“nena is to sit well back in the chair and 
ean forward naturally from the hips; feet 
flat on the floor with the left foot slightly 
forward; sit about six to eight inches from 
table with the arms comfortably at the 
side. 

Give warm-up drills at the beginning of 
the class to limber up the fingers and 
muscles. It is well to add humor to the 


classroom procedure thereby creating an 
enjoyable situation to relieve strain and 
tension. This is especially true just before 
giving a timed writing. 


DISTURBING ANNOYANCES. There are always 
some annoyances in the classroom that can 
be prevented from the beginning. One very 
annoying disturbance is students ripping 
paper from the machine. Students should be 
taught to use the paper release when re- 
moving paper from the machine. 

When students make typing errors and 
proceed to crumple up their papers and utter 
sounds of remorse the teacher can remind 
them that such demonstrations cause other 
students in the room to make errors. 

Ask students to put their books and other 
supplies that they will not be using in the 
drawer of the typing table or on the floor — 
some definite place — just so the books and 
supplies will not fall on the floor and cause 
distractions. 

It is a good idea to have students warm-up 
on the expert rhythm drill, the adjacent 
letter drill, the alphabet, or perhaps an 
alphabetic sentence on the blackboard. This 
procedure will give the teacher a chance to 
take attendance, make adjustments on ma- 
chines, or handle any other routine duties. 

Have the students place the cover of the 
machine on the back of the chair or fold it 
carefully and put it in the drawer of the desk. 
Before the students leave the typewriting 
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room ask them to center the typewriter 
carriage and cover the machine. Students 
should get in the habit of following the same 
machine-care procedures each day. 

SIMPLE METHOD OF PRESENTATION. We 
should make the learning situation as simple 
as possible. When a child is learning to 
walk we do not put obstacles in front of him 
to make walking a more difficult process, 
We should follow the same principle in 
teaching typewriting. 

In the learning stages let the student use 
the same typewriter each day. Students 
become accustomed to the touch of a certain 
machine, know the different mechanisms, 
and feel more secure at the same machine 
than if they have to change typewriters each 
day or week. 

Have students practice on simple ma- 
terial — that is, words of low syllabic in- 
tensity. Students are expected to learn to 
type on the word level and if they are typing 
long words, the task becomes more difficult. 
Balanced-hand words are much easier to 
write than one-hand words. The expert 
rhythm drill is much simpler to type than 
the adjacent letter drill. 

Teach the different parts of the machine 
as they are used rather than separate and 
apart from the assignment. Why teach the 
tabulator in one of the first lessons and then 
not make use of it until much later? As 
students gradually learn to do more things 
with the typewriter they will want to learn 
the devices on the machine. 

The teacher should present not more 
than one new technique each day. Previous 
techniques should be practiced, since typing 
is a skill-building process that requires a 
great deal of repetition. A new technique 
can be introduced to impress upon the stu- 
dents that typing is a growing process. If 
the teacher tries to teach too much in one 
lesson, the student becomes confused. It is 
desirable to tell students what new tech- 
nique will be presented the next day as they 
look forward to learning something new. 

The drill work should be short, snappy, 
and purposeful. Let the student know what 
he is trying to accomplish. 

Do not assign work beyond the student’s 
abilities because it results in frustration and 
nervousness on the part of the student. 
Teachers should be conscious of “over- 
effort” on the part of the student. When a 
student tries too hard, it is fairly safe to 
assume that he is worrying over the progress 
that he is making. This situation is unde- 
sirable and can be avoided if the teacher 

(Concluded on page 256) 
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Miss X, a top-flight secretary of many 
years’ experience, had entered my evening 
dictation class to regain shorthand speed 
lost during a long illness. When I had 
illustrated on the blackboard the techniques 
being used by the class for taking office- 
style dictation, she exclaimed with delight, 
“That’s the sort of thing I’ve been looking 
for for 20 years!” 

Mrs. Y could do about 120 words a minute 
when she entered the same class some months 
later. She, too, had been a successful sec- 
retary in the upper brackets for many years. 
Now that her husband had passed on, she 
planned to brush up and get back into the 
field. As in the case of Miss X, I explained 
the office-style dictation techniques; how- 
ever, the reaction of Mrs. Y was a bit dif- 
ferent. “That’s very interesting,” she re- 
marked, “but I’ve always gotten along very 
nicely, and I really don’t think I need it.” 
Of course, I pointed out that these devices 
were offered as helps for those who might 
otherwise have trouble and that she certainly 
should not change her procedure if it were 
unnecessary. But during the course of the 
evening, I purposely dictated a letter with 
many changes — deletions, insertions, spe- 
cial instructions. Mrs. Y made a noble 
effort but was finally forced to lay down her 
pen in despair. She looked around, expecting 
the other students to be in the same pre- 
dicament, but to her surprise, they were 
getting all the dictation. When I had 
finished the letter, Mrs. Y completed her 
surrender. “Would you mind explaining 
that procedure again?”’ she inquired. 

A few weeks ago, one of my most recent 
graduates telephoned me. “Shorty,” as her 
colleagues called her, was working with a 
firm on Park Avenue, and apparently getting 
along very well. She had become a favorite 
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Teach the Office-Style 
Techniques 


by EDWIN R. BOWMAN, NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


Should the training of stenographers include office- 
style dictation? Mr. Bowman thinks so and explains 
some of the procedures used in his dictation classes. 


of the executives in her company because 
she was able to record their dictation in such 
a smooth manner; and, instead of being 
secretary to one man (the position for which 
she had been hired), she had become a one- 
girl stenographic pool. The other ste- 
nographers working for the firm became 
interested and asked her to teach them the 
office-style techniques she was using. Now, 
the use of office-style techniques is standard 
procedure in the offices of the firm. 

A few nights ago I met Marie, who had 
been in the same dictation class as Shorty. 
She was all smiles. That morning, she had 
been called upon to take dictation from a 
client of her employer. The dictator fre- 
quently changed the wording of his state- 
ments with such comments as “Strike that 
out,” “Make that read... ,” and “Strike 
out that sentence. No, leave it the way it 
was.” Each time he would wait for Marie 
to make the change — and each time he 
noticed that she sat quietly, waiting for him 
to proceed. Finally, he asked her why she 
didn’t draw a line through the words he 
wanted struck out. Marie simply replied by 
explaining the manner in which she had 
learned to make such corrections. The 
dictator was very much interested, and 
later that day he sent in two stenographers 
from his own office to learn the techniques 
that Marie was using. 

Three of the best shorthand writers in 
one of my classes were demonstrating at a 
meeting of the local Rotary Club. After 
progressing successfully through the major 
part of the demonstration, I asked for a 
volunteer from the audience to dictate in his 
customary office fashion. John Joyce, of the 
local bottling concern, did a fine job — 
dictating rapidly but distinctly, and with a 
liberal tallies of dictation changes. Both 
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he and the girls were deserving of the audi- 
ence applause when one of the students read 
her notes aloud — rapidly and without an 
error. Again the office-style techniques had 
done the trick. 


I realize that if an experienced writer is 
strong on shorthand theory, makes readable 
outlines, and has a good knowledge of 
English to see her through the rough spots, 
she can handle uneven dictation. But the 
advantage of having a definite method of 
treating changes in dictation is so great as 
to give the stenographer the same pleasure 
that comes from having a good cushion of 
speed. In fact, this definite method of taking 
office-style dictation does, itself, add to the 
cushion of speed. 


The secret of using office-style techniques 
is simply this: Use several special symbols 
that have proved themselves sea-worthy, 
and — write what the dictator says. When 
this is done, it is unnecessary to keep the 
dictator waiting while you are reading over 
your notes to find the words or the sentence 
that he wants you to strike out — to keep 
him waiting (perhaps impatiently) while you 
are trying to find the spot at which he wants 
you to make an insertion — to annoy him 
when he tells you to strike something out, 
by inquiring, “Strike what out?” You 
simply write his actual comments or a 
reasonable interpretation of them. 

For instance, if the dictator says, “Strike 
that out,” you merely use a predetermined 
symbol. Of course, you may be a little more 
explicit in your notes by using this symbol 
followed by such words as “last sentence.” 
This would mean, “Strike out last sentence.” 
Sometimes it is not entirely clear, as you 
take the dictation, just what your employer 
wishes you to strike out, but this you deter- 
mine later — after the dictation is finished — 
by reading over your notes. Usually, com- 
mon sense then indicates what is to be 
omitted. If there is any doubt, you would 
ask your dictator, but rarely is this necessary. 


Sometimes a dictator interrupts himself 
to give special instructions to the stenog- 
rapher. For example, the dictator may say, 
“By the way, check those figures with the 
accounting department before you type the 
letter.” This remark, a note to the stenog- 
rapher herself, might easily be recorded 
right along with the shorthand outlines of 
the letter being dictated. But this memo- 
randum should be preceded and followed by 
a clearly discernible symbol. The same 
technique might be used should the dictator 
say, “In the first paragraph, I dictated the 
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name of Mr. Harold Brown. Add his tit). 
I think it’s executive vice-president. Yuu 
can check it in the files.” 

Just a few examples of office-style dict .:- 
tion have been given and they certainly co 
not cover.the whole field, but they do indi- 
cate the possibility of training a shorthand 
writer for the job ahead. Such training in- 
volves not only practice in recording office- 
style dictation but also the teaching of the 
techniques of recording and transcribing 
such dictation. With this training (and 
textbooks do show a trend in this direction), 
our graduates will be in a better position to 
compete with the proficiency of the stenog- 
rapher “with experience.” 








Are You An Inspiring Typing Teacher? 
(Continued from page 254) 


regulates the intensity of the effort made by 
the student. 

OBJECTIVE ASSIGNMENTS. For each six 
weeks a student should have a goal to strive 
for. For example, a goal for speed could be 
A — 35 w.p.m., B— 30 w.p.m., and C-— 
25 w.p.m. Each teacher should determine 
the rate of speed for the class. The speed 
goal would be only one factor to consider in 
determining the student’s grade. Other 
factors should be taken into consideration. 


The students should be told what they are 
expected to accomplish during the six-weeks’ 
period. For example, at the beginning of the 
year the teacher can announce that by the 
end of the first six weeks the students are 
expected to know the keyboard; perhaps at 
the end of the second six weeks students will 
be working on speed and improvement of 
techniques. If students know what they are 
expected to do it is much easier for them to 
accomplish it. 

concLusion. I should like to emphasize 
that the teacher is the most inspiring factor 
in the life of the student. It is extremely im- 
portant that the student have the proper 
surroundings, the right mind-set, and the 
proper inspiration if he is to do his best work. 
A teacher must have personality, ingenuity, 
patience, and a liking for the subject if he is 
to be a successful typing teacher. 





For a calendar of spring and 
summer professional programs 
see page 274. 
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A Project in Basic 
Business Edueation 


by MAE STEPHENS, KENDALLVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Miss Stephens believes that students should be given an 

opportunity to visit local business offices and factories. 

She describes a project used in her advanced general 
business class. 


In our high school of about 350 students we 
offer two general courses in business in addi- 
tion to shorthand, typewriting, transcription, 
and bookkeeping. One of the general 
courses, called general business, is offered at 
the tenth-grade level and is much the same 
as other one-year introductory courses in 
business. In the general business course we 
use a textbook, learn to conduct business 
meetings, make scrapbooks and posters, con- 
duct discussions, have some speakers, make 
a few visits, and see some films. 

The other general course we call advanced 
business. In this course one semester is 


devoted primarily to consumer problems and 


the other to business problems. We do not 
use a basic textbook for this course, but that 
does not mean that we do not do any reading. 
We use many pamphlets published by 
business, government, the Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and various 
high school textbooks. These two courses 
may be elected by any student in the high 
school. 

The idea of learning a trade as an appren- 
tice was a good one. For this reason we try 
to get the students into stores, industry, and 
offices for visits and interviews several times 
during the year. We cannot expect business 
to do our teaching for us, but we have always 
found businessmen willing to help students 
who will soon be the businessmen and women 
of the community. At the end of the unit on 
salesmanship in the advanced business 
course the entire class worked in stores for 
one day. During the study of consumer 
buying a student committee bought the 
groceries for a family for a week; the students 
that discussed credit buying invited the 
manager from the local Credit Bureau to 
talk to the class. 

When the advanced business class studied 
the unit on small business problems it was 
decided to make a study of industry in 
Kendallville similar to the study that we had 
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made five years ago with another class. This 
would make it possible for us to make com- 
parisons of increases and decreases in pro- 
duction and employment. 

Our study was accomplished by visits to 
industrial plants and interviews with busi- 
nessmen. Each student prepared a question- 
naire to be used as a guide for the interview; 
then, from these questionnaires a committee 
worked out one questionnaire that all stu- 
dents would use. This questionnaire is 
shown on page 258. Appointments were 
made before the visits, most of these were 
made by the students. Usually these visits 
were scheduled to be made during our regu- 
lar class period; however, sometimes this was 
not convenient for the business representa- 
tives and visits were scheduled to be made 
during study periods or after school. 

After a brief study of the technique of 
interviewing, the students began their visits. 
Two, three, or four students went on each 
visit. Visits were never made on two con- 
secutive days. The day following inter- 
views, the visiting groups gave a report of 
their trips so that the entire class became 
familiar with each plant even though they 
did not visit each of them. All students had 
access to the questionnaires when they were 
returned. 

When the questionnaires were all returned 
a group of students met to tabulate the 
findings and other students typed the sten- 
cils. Every student was given a copy of each 
report. Three reports were compiled, one 
showing the industries in Kendallville, one 
showing products and market as compared 
with the 1946 study, and another that gave 
wages, the basis for wage increases, and em- 
ployers’ remarks concerning high school 
graduates as employees. A sample page of 
the report on industries in Kendallville is 
shown on page 259. 

This study has given realism to many 
topics studied during the year and will be 
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used with classes in the future. The stu- 
dents have not only learned of the products, 
volume of output, and markets of the firms a Sa ee 
. e & , 
in town, but they have also become ac- conditions, opportunities, and wa 4 2 

° ° ° s ) i! 
quainted with some of the businessmen of the omen F ian ss 
the community. y: 

Giving students an opportunity to visit 
business offices or factories where they may 
contact those on the job is valuable training 
and experience, whether it is for a tour, a - 

: : . . The reports that were prepared can be 
demonstration, or an interview. We felt 

; : used by other classes. 
the plan we used was profitable for the 
following reasons: 


. Students gained self-confidence and 
poise through interviewing. 


It made job interviews easier for the 
students because they found busines-- 
men friendly and interested in them. 


. Students, employers, and the teacher 
1. It increased interest in classwork and became acquainted as they worked to- 
in community growth. gether. 


2. Students learned the place of local in- . Co-operative relations between business 
dustries in the local and world market. and school were established or renewed 


Questionnaire used for the Survey of Industry in Kendallville, Indiana 
1. Name of firm Date 
. Location 
$3. Type of organization 
a. Number of owners or stockholders 
b. How long has the firm been in Kendallville? 
. Product (What does the factory make’). . 
. What are the principal materials used and where obtained? Are there shortages? 
a. Materials b. Where obtained 
§. Where is the product sold and through what channels? 


. Volume of output 


a. Average weekly output 


INDUSTRY IN KENDALLVILLE 


b. Are you planning expansion? Greater output . More workers 
. Employees 
a. Number employed in factory. Men Women 
. Number employed in office. Men Women. . 
. Number of part-time employees. Men Women 
. Number of inexperienced high school graduates employed annually 
Factory Office 
. Do you find training of high school workers adequate? lacking? 
What are the weaknesses of present high school graduates that you employ? . 
. Are there areas or subjects in which you find them well qualified?. 
What areas or subjects are they? 
h. Are employees union members? 
i. Is there a high or low labor turnover? 
. Wages and Hours 
a. Length of week 
b. Starting wage in office. . Factory. . 


c. Basis for increases. . 
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Teacher-Student Planning in a 
Traditional High School 


by CURTIS H. O’SHELL AND MILTON W. WALKER 


MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, MEADVILLB, PENNSYLVANIA 





The school is usually con- 
sidered to be the most 
autocratic institution in 
the community; yet it 
should be our best agency 
for the perpetuation of 
democracy. Teachers 
often do their best work in 
the extracurricular field. 
Why? Could it be that we 
are more democratic out- 
side the classroom? 
Possibly the best way to 
be more democratic is to 














use teacher-student plan- 
ning wherever and when- 
ever feasible. ‘There are 
two extreme schools of thought in regard to 
co-operative planning. As a part of the 
progressive movement, some educators be- 
lieve that we should give the student the 
responsibility for determining how he should 
spend his time in school. Sometimes this 
method can go too far in interpreting free- 
dom, and possibly some weak or inexperi- 
enced teachers have used the plan as an 
excuse for their inability to exercise adequate 
school control. It is suggested that the 
subject matter studied should relate to a 
certain area of the curriculum. 

On the other hand, we also have the tradi- 
tional educators — and we likely have a 
number of them in our business education 
departments — who would not be inclined to 
relinquish the arbitrary authority that they 
hold. They believe that it is essential to 
emphasize discipline as an indispensable 
preparation for life. They are essentially 
teaching subject matter, not tomorrow’s 
citizens. Is it not true that most of our 
students would not be able to pass our 
bookish final examinations a year or two 
after they leave our instruction? 

Realizing that we are teaching in a so- 
called traditional school, the questionnaire 
on page 261 was prepared and distributed to 
the members of the junior and senior classes 
in an effort to determine the philosophy 
being followed by the faculty as judged by 
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our most severe critics, 
our students. To gain, as 
closely as possible, objec- 
tive answers on the part 
of the students, no means 
of identification were re- 
quired. 

We were quite happy to 
note that the trend ap- 
pears to be neither to the 
progressive nor to the tra- 
ditional philosophy of 
teaching. Rather we ad- 
here more to the middle 
ground, experimenting 
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when the opportunity ex- 
ists and yet not losing con- 
trol of our classes or programs. A willing- 
ness to participate in student-teacher plan- 
ning is indicated by the fact that 93 per cent 


of our students reported that they had been 
given an opportunity to select a topic for a 
speech, report, or a project of their own lik- 
ing. Our greatest weakness appears to be in 
the section (Section 2) on procedure and ad- 
ministration of plans. Being a traditional 
school, this is the area where most of us are 
reluctant to rely upon untrained minds for 
decisions such as must be made. Lesson- 
planning, even to us, is a major task; how 
could we expect our students to master it? 
All in all, we feel that the questionnaire re- 
veals that we are making progress, even 
though slowly, in our methods of teaching. 

Greatest strides regarding teacher-student 
planning have been made by teachers in core 
curriculums; conventional high schools lag. 
But even in the traditional school much can 
be done through co-operative action. We in 
the business field will be the first to admit 
that there are definite limitations in the 
democratization of business education, es- 
pecially if you are a teacher of skill subjects. 
However, we do have our content subjects; 
general business, economic geography and 
consumer economics lend themselves very 
well to co-operative planning. 

The background, attitudes, and maturity 
level of our students will determine the 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING 
To the student: Have you ever helped a teacher plan a lesson or a group of lessons? Have you ever been asked 


to help correct test papers or decide upon the grades that should be given? You may be able to help your teachers 
in many ways. 


Your teacher desires that you answer the questions listed below. These questions pertain to any subjects that 
you have taken in past years. 


Section 1. Selection of Materials and Subject Matter. 
Percentage of 250 

students polled 

(Yes) (No) 


47% 538% . Have you been consulted regarding what you would like most to study in any particu- 
— lar subject? 


93% . Have you had the opportunity to select a topic for a speech, a report, or a project? 





43% . Did all of your teachers start with the first three chapters of the text? 





712% . Have you selected magazine or newspaper articles for class use? 





48% . Have you ever brought in models or samples for class study? 





Section 2. Procedures and Activities for Executing Plans. 


34% 66% 1. Have any of your teachers asked you how much work you could do for an assignment? 





. Have you helped plan a field trip? 





3. Have you served on a committee to help plan a lesson or a number of lessons? 





. Have you helped to plan a round-table or a panel discussion? 





5. Have you assisted any teacher by helping to carry on a class activity? 





Section 3. Evaluation of Results. 


33144Q% 6622, Have you been asked what grade you believed you deserved for any particular project 
or for the report card? 





87, 13% . Have you been asked to criticize an oral report that was given by a fellow student? 
/€ € . 





62% 8. Have you ever rated a fellow student? 
/C A 





4. Do you understand the grading systems used by your teachers? 


% 5. Have you ever helped to decide which score deserved a certain grade? 





56% % 3. Have you ever turned in questions to be used in a test? 





16% . Have you been asked when you would rather have a test? 





716% . Have you helped a teacher check or correct test papers? 
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ability of the class group to help formulate 
plans for the class. One does not need a 
senior group; a junior high school class can 
carry it through successfully if the students 
have the right qualifications. Other im- 
portant factors to consider are: class size, 
equipment and supplies furnished, type of 
subject being taught, and how well the 
teacher is “sold” on co-operative planning. 
It is suggested that one start with something 
simple and easy in a small class, such as 
planning a field trip or a special class ac- 
tivity. 

Do not criticize teacher-student planning 
too severely until you have tried it, and then 
do not discontinue it because you find some 
particular criticism that applies to it. Too 
many of us find fault with teacher-student 
planning before we have experimented with 
it or after trying it once, making no attempt 
to remedy the defects in our planning. 

In any teacher-student planning program 
the teacher should have the support of the 
administration, and the administration 
should not exercise autocratic controls over 
the teachers. The faculty should feel free to 
study and evaluate any practices, adminis- 
trative or otherwise, in the school system; 
and problems that concern the entire school 
should be discussed at faculty meetings 
on school time. Too often classroom super- 
vision is done from the halls or by listening 


to the absurd story of some problem child. 

If you are teaching in a rather traditional 
system, as many of us are, it will be wise for 
you to follow a middle-of-the-road policy 
regarding student planning because if you 
are one of the few who uses it, you may be 


criticized from every direction — the parents, 
the students, the administration, and even 
your fellow teachers. However, no one will 
criticize you for experimenting occasionally. 

A description of the procedure used in 
planning a field trip in an advanced book- 
keeping class at Meadville High School 
follows: 

FIRST DAY OF PLANNING. The class had 
been working on a practice set for several 
days and still had a considerable amount of 
work that had to be done when the teacher 
suggested a field trip to a business office. 
The class liked the suggestion and immedi- 
ately considered certain criteria that had to 
be set up and voted upon, such as: 

(1) The business establishment to be 
visited should be a partnership. 


(2) The office selected should be within 
reasonable walking distance from the school. 


(8) We should plan for a certain day that 
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would be most convenient for the store or 
business establishment. 


(4) We should visit a small partnershi 
because we would likely see a large corpori- 
tion in action during the second semester. 

One of the girls in the class stated tha’ 
some of the bookkeeping offices in the stores 
were so small that it would be impossible t. 
accommodate more than five or six student s 
at one time. This brought up the possibilit 
of dividing the class into a number of smal! 
groups. 

The students were asked to suggest pos 
sible places to visit. A list was compiled ani 
ach student listed first and second choices 

It was also suggested that we not bother 
the bookkeepers during the Christmas rush, 
while working on a payroll, or just befor 
closing time. Since our class met the last 
period of the day, the teacher suggested that 
some groups possibly could arrange an inter 
view during the school activity period. 

We compiled a list of questions that could 
be asked after the observation of the book- 
keeping system. By this time the 45-minute 
class period was over. 

Before the class met the next day, the 
teacher made up a list of the business firms 
suggested by the students, trying to give 
each student his first or second choice, and 
named a chairman for each group. 

SECOND DAY. Students and chairmen were 
told which office to visit. Sam wanted to 
change groups because he did not get his 
first choice, but the teacher diplomatically 
refused; however on second thought, the 
teacher remembered that the students 
should be permitted to change groups, so 
Sam was changed to the group of his choice. 

While the other students worked on their 
practice sets, the teacher briefed the chair- 
men on how to contact the businessmen to 
make arrangements for a field trip. 

THIRD DAY. Two chairmen reported that 
they had arranged everything for their trips, 
while the other two chairmen surprised all of 
us when they reported that two of the 
establishments were corporations, not part- 
nerships. This disrupted our plans some- 
what. Since the offices were small, all of us 
could not go to two places. 

Sam also had his plans disrupted because 
he was not going to have the opportunity to 
see that certain bookkeeper. But Sam was 
an excellent student and could be given 
responsibilities, so he quickly arranged a trip 
to a third establishment and became chair- 
man of the group. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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Let’s Make Office Practice 
Practieal 


by LUCILLE McCLARY 
COMSTOCK HIGH SCHOOL 
COMSTOCK, MICHIGAN 





(Office practice can come to life! It 
can be practical! It need not be the 
:umdrum textbook routine. A stu- 
lent need not be forced to do all 
the problems in a workbook in 
order to be kept busy on the ma- 
chines. A little practice on many 
machines and practical work-a-day 
operations of an office can be made 
interesting and beneficial to the 
students. The ideal program for 
an office practice class is to be able 
to give all students the experience 
of a co-operative training program, 
but since that is impossible, we 





training on one machine before 
another is free, he spends his time 
on a unit on filing. He learns the 
fundamentals of filing and then 
completes a filing practice set. 
After each student has learned the 
operations of all machines and has 
completed the filing unit, the 
model office is organized. Some 
time is given to a discussion of 
office organization, field trips are 
taken to acquaint the students 
with real office procedures, the 
qualifications of office workers are 





have attempted to set up an office 
routine similar to what is used in a co- 
operative training program. 

Business educators will agree that all office 
practice students should be acquainted with, 
and have a working knowledge of, all ma- 
chines available. Individual instruction and 
practice work on each machine for two or 
three weeks, depending on the machine’s 
complexity, can be given to each student. 
After all the machines have been used by all 
the students in the class, the practical office- 
experience program in the classroom is 
started. 

Comstock High School is a class “C” 
school. Our town is located near Kalamazoo, 
but because of the transportation problem 
we cannot take part in its co-operative 
training programs. In our office practice 
class we have ten office machines: a Mar- 
chant calculator, two Monroe hand driven 
calculators, a ten-key adding machine, a 
closed-cylinder mimeograph, a ditto ma- 
chine, and a Burroughs bookkeeping-posting 
machine. We also rent a Dictaphone and an 
Ediphone. Students enrolled in the office 
practice class come to class during one of 
their free periods. In this way we can assign 
a student to each machine instead of having 
all students during one hour. A student con- 
tinues working with a machine until he is 
adept at its operations; then he moves on to 
another machine. If one student finishes his 
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studied and discussed, and business 

personality or “Business Charm” 
“BC of Business” as the Upjohn 
Company of Kalamazoo calls it, is incorpo- 
rated into the model office. 


A description of the procedure used in 
organizing the office follows. The students 
choose their employer first; the employer 
interviews the other students and hires them 
for the job for which they apply. Some of 
the employees hired are: a secretary, a book- 
keeper, a purchasing agent, a mimeograph 
and ditto machine operator, and a filing 
clerk. (Of course the type of job will vary 
depending on the organization that is used.) 
The students are given an opportunity to 
work on each job and promotions are made 
so that each student will finally become the 
employer. After the organization of the 
office is completed, practically all the work 
is done by the students. 


The employer outlines the work to be done 
by each of his employees. Since the employer 
has the important job of making assign- 
ments, close co-operation between the 
student-employer and the teacher is neces- 
sary. Some schools may prefer to have the 
teacher play the role of the employer to 
avoid disciplinary problems. After the 
employer has started his staff to work, he 
should have time to make his plans for the 
next few days. At no time should an em- 
ployee be idle — if this should happen, it 

(Continued on page 288) 





STEP BY STEP I 
A SPIRAL ME] 


There are two important aspects of the total plan of this book. The 
first part of the plan involves the spiral development — proceeding 
from a simple treatment in the first cycle through constantly ex- 
panding cycles with new subject matter, new illustrations, new 
examples, new forms, and new procedures introduced in each new 
cycle. The other part of the plan is the step-by-step procedure in 
developing each major topic. Each topic is broken down into small 
specific steps that can be easily understood as a part of the whole 
procedure. 


20th Century 


Bookkeeping & Accountin 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


These features are at your command: 


1. New terms are printed in italics and are included 
for vocabulary study at the end of each chapter. 


. Many visual aids are included and questions 
_ ; 4 
pertaining to these are included at the end of the 
chapters. 


. Transactions are analyzed. 
. Principles are summarized. 


. Self-checking procedures teach the student to 
check his own work. 


. There are written exercises at the end of each 
chapter and in the appendix. 


. Instructions for completing the exercises are 
carefully given. 


. Realistic cases are used for discussion. 


9. Four projects, longer than problems are in- 
cluded. 








































.-- AND READ 
WHAT TEACHERS 
SAY: 


“Let me congratulate you on your latest edition of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING. I have 
gone through the book very carefully and find it 
to be ‘just the thing’ for the average small high 
school. It is the most practical book I have seen 
for the high school classes with a much more in- 
teresting and practical approach. I'm really sold 
on it and am happy that | was able to get it.” 


w 


“We like the new features in the books and are 
having a satisfying experience in getting better 
acquainted with them through daily classroom 
use.” 


* 


“I have been using the new book and have enjoyed 
teaching from it very much. It is written in a 
language that the ordinary student can under- 
stand, therefore making the subject interesting and 
a pleasure to study.” 


w 


“We all like this new text very much. It is very 
instructive and interesting. It is much easier to 
work with than any book we have used.” 


w 


“My students certainly enjoy the new text, and it 
is one of the most complete and thorough texts I 
have ever had the pleasure of using. It is so care- 


fully worded, and so easily understood.” 
w 


| “There is no need for me to go into detail enu- 
merating the improvements in the book, but I do 
want to commend you on Chapter 4. The intro- 
duction of columnar journals in this chapter 
eliminates many anticipatory questions in the 
minds of the students and leads to faster learning.” 
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“We like the fine way every step of bookkeeping is 
pictured and find the directions simple and 
explicit.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Detroit Secretarial Workshop 


On February 21, 1953, the College of 
Commerce and Finance of the University 
of Detroit, in co-operation with the Detroit 
chapter of the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, is sponsoring a one-day Secretarial 
Workshop on the McNichols Road campus 
of the University of Detroit. Dr. William G. 
Savage, assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Detroit, is the pro- 
gram chairman. The theme of the workshop 
will be, “Improving Secretarial Efficiency 
on the Job.” Secretaries and business edu- 
cation teachers from Detroit and the sur- 
rounding areas are cordially invited to take 
part in the workshop. 

The morning program will include a 
general meeting, a coffee hour, and a series 
of sectional meetings devoted to a discussion 
of secretarial topics. There will be a luncheon 
intermission to be followed by a panel dis- 
cussion and a tour of the exhibits especially 
planned for secretaries. 


5 
5 
: 


Those participating on the program in- 
clude Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational 
director of Gregg Publishing Company; 
Walter Kumpf, associate editor, South- 
Western Publishing Company; Professor 
Lyda McHenry, School of Business Admin- 
istration, Wayne University, Detroit; and 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, University of Michigan. 

In addition to the educators on the pro- 
gram, there will be representatives from 
business and industry of Detroit including 
Robert Chope, U. S. Rubber Company; 
Constance Wagner, secretary to President 
Dodge of the Detroit Bank; Joan Alexander, 
Ford Motor Company; Jack Blaisdell, 
manager, Electric Typewriter Division, In- 
ternational Business Machines; Hal Lyon, 
director, Leadership Institute of Detroit; 
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and Mrs. Lydia Sutton, High School of 
Commerce, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Working with Dr. Savage in planning the 
workshop are Mrs. Edna Brown, president, 
and Catherine Norris, educational director, 
the Detroit Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association, and Melvin L. Wright, 
instructor in business education at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

The workshop will carry a registration 
fee of $2.50. A schedule of the program and 
a registration blank will be mailed upon 
request. Direct inquiries to Melvin Wright, 
College of Commerce and Finance, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Illinois Meeting 


The annual Congress of Classroom 
Teachers will be held at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, on Satur- 
day, March 7, 1953. The morning meeting 
of the business education section will be 
held in the Little Theatre Library. Dr. John 
L. Rowe, associate professor of business 
education at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, will give a lecture- 
demonstration on the topic, “Speed, Ac- 
curacy, and Isms in the Teaching of Type- 
writing.” 

The afternoon meeting of the business 
education section will also be held in the 
Little Theatre Library and Dr. Rowe will 
give a demonstration of teaching typewriting 
on the electric machine. Dr. Rowe will 
demonstrate the techniques and procedures 
to be used by those students who have had 
no typewriting instruction and he will show 
how the transfer is made from the manual 
typewriter to the electric typewriter. 

All business teachers and other interested 
persons are invited to attend these sectional 
meetings. 
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Catholic Business Education Convention 


The eighth annual national convention 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in conjunction with the 
National Catholic Education Association 
meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
April 8 and 9. 

Members of the committee completing 


plans for the convention are shown in the 
picture below. Also on the committee, but 
not present for the picture, are: Reverend 
Raymond Cahill of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Brother 
Justin, F.S.C. of Manhattan College, Bronx, 
New York. 
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Left to right: Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New York; Sister 


Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan's High School, Brooklyn, New York; 


rother Philip, O.S.F., St. Francis Prep, 


Brooklyn, New York; Sister Muriel, R.S.M., Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey; Dr. James R. Meehan, 


Hunter College, New York City. 








D.P.E. Research Award 


Since 1940 Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business edu- 
cation, has been making an annual award to 
the person having completed the study which 
represents the most significant contribution 
to research in the field of business education 
during the year. The award is in the nature 
of publishing the study, thus making it 
generally available to workers in business 
education. 

Announcement of the Twelfth Annual 
Award was made by Dr. H. G. Enterline, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
chairman of the Research Award Committee, 
on the occasion of the Delta Pi Epsilon 
Banquet held at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago on December 29, 1952. The award 
was given to Dr. Forest W. House, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, for his study, 
“Factors Affecting Student Achievement in 
Beginning Bookkeeping in the High School,” 
a Ph.D. thesis completed at Ohio State 
University under the direction of Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna. 
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Announcement was also made of two 
additional studies which represent outstand- 
ing contributions to the field of business 
education: Dr. Theodore Woodward, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, for his study, ““Promotion Policies 
and Job Sequences for Office Workers in 
Selected Types of Business,” a Ph.D thesis 
completed at the University of Pittsburgh 
under the direction of Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry; and Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, for his 
study, “The Relationship Between the 
Problems of Beginning Business Education 
Teachers and Their Experiences in General 
and Special Methods Courses,” an Ed.D. 
thesis completed at Indiana University under 
the direction of Dr. Elvin S. Eyster. 


Judges for the contest were Professor Ann 
Brewington, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Jessie Graham, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California; and Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. 





Barnes to Lead N.B.T.A. 


H. T. Barnes, presi- First Vice-President — Milo Kirkpatrick, president, 
dent, Barnes School of King’s Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Commerce, Denver, Col- Second Vice-President — Vera B. Meyer, Hadley 
orado, was elected presi- Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
dent of the National Secretary — Leslie Whale, supervisor of business edu- 
Business Teachers Asso- = gegen Schools, Detroit, Michigan, 
ciation at its fifty-fifth P 
annual convention held —— Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
at the Congress Hotel in 

‘Lh: . Ezecutive Board Member — Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
+ al —— : ag State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Barnes has been an ac- Secondary Schools Department 
tive member of the Na- Chairman — Doris Howell, Evanston Township 
tional Association and High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Council of Business Vice-Chairman — Warren Polley, Antioch High 

H. T. Barnes Schools and at the pres- School, Antioch, Illinois 
i ent time is treasurer of Secretary — Marian Carey, Wyandotte High School, 

the Association. Wyandotte, Michigan 

Approximately 800 teachers attended the 
convention in Chicago. The next convention ' = 
will be held during the Christmas holidays "marin cyan a.ait President, The Speedwriting 
of 1953 in St. Louis. Vice-Chai ; W. L. Matth d 

ae ice-Chairman — W. L. Matthews, vice-president, 

The officers and executive board members Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
of N.B.T.A. are shown in the picture below. Green, Kentucky 

rhe other newly elected officers and board Secretary — Mrs. Erma Gould, Davenport Institute, 
members are as follows: Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Private Business Schools Department 
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Seated left to right: second vice-president, Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; sec- 
retary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; president, H. T. Barnes, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado; executive board member, Mary Yocum, Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota. 


Standing left to right: treasurer, Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, Madison; executive board member, 

Thomas M. Dodds, Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New York; first vice-president, Milo O. Kirk- 

trick, King’s Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina; retiring president and executive board member, Paul 

. Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute: executive board member, Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
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College Department 
Chairman — Robert L. Grubbs, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Vice-Chairman — Mina M. Johnson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Secretary — Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 


Private School Instructors Round Table 
Chairman — R. F. Harwood, King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Vice-Chairman — Walter E. Hentges, Blair's Busi- 
ness College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Secretary — Mary Morris, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Administrators Round Table 
Chairman — John Frakes, supervisor of business 
education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — James Trabue, Belleville Town- 
ship High School, Belleville, Illinois 


Secretary — Margaret Elam, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 


Vice-Chairman — Carol Ostness, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Secretary — Laddie Fedor. High School, Struthers, 
Ohio 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman — Carl A. Hutchens, co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education, Evansville Public Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana 


Vice-Chairman — Earl Roth, graduate assistant, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Secretary — Eugene Vaught, distributive education 
co-ordinator, Belleville, Illinois 


Social-Business Round Table 
Chairman — Mrs. Marjorie McLeod Spiecker, Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, Illinois 


Vice-Chairman — A. Donald Beattie, State Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Secretary — William M. Polishook, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Arthur Allee, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Vice-Chairman — Juanita M. Rauch, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Secretary — E. L. Marietta, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 

Chairman — Don Calame, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield 

Vice-Chairman — Quenton Christensen, Community 
High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois 

Secretary — Esther E. Anderson, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 











6 Elementary Projects 








PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow, Kahn 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
to six different types of businesses. The student is required to keep the records and complete all 


the clerical work involved in each of these businesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 
of double-entry bookkeeping. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 
prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 
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Indiana Conference 


The Sixth Annual Conference on Business 
Teacher Education, to be held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, on March 13-14, 
1958, is planned for the business education 
faculties of colleges and universities within 
a reasonable distance of Bloomington, 
Indiana. The conference is intended not 
only for faculty members who are teaching 
content courses in business and professional 


education courses for business teachers, but | 


also for directors of student teaching and 
supervising (critic) teachers. All persons 
interested in the education of business 
teachers are welcome. 

Among the major problems scheduled for 
discussion at the conference are: 


(1) The services of colleges in the in-service training 
and development of business teachers in the 
immediate geographic area; the kinds of services, 
their nature, organization, and operation. 


(2) Teacher preparation for teaching general business 
subjects; minimum objectives of teacher educa- 
tion programs, curriculum, and learning ex- 
periences. 


Current problems in business teacher education, 
such as accreditation, business teacher supply 
and demand during the next five to ten years, 
developments in certification, implications for 
business education of curricular developments 
in other subject areas. 


Other problems in business teacher education 
encountered by the conference participants in 
their respective colleges may be submitted for 
discussion. 
The conference method will be used in 
studying the problems for consideration. 
For further information about the con- 
ference write to Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chair- 
man of Department of Business Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


National Association Formed 


At the 1952 Boston convention of the 
American Vocational Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of Business 
Education was formed. Membership in the 
Association is open to state, regional, and 
local supervisors of business education and 
business education members of faculties of 
teacher-training institutions. The Associa- 
tion is affiliated with the Division of Busi- 
ness Education of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Officers elected to the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Business Education 
were: president, Arthur L. Walker, Virginia; 
vice-president, H. D. Shotwell, Kansas; 
secretary-treasurer, Louis R. Rosettie, New 
York. Mr. Walker is state supervisor of the 
Business Education Service of the Virginia 
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State Department of Education and presi 
dent of the Southern Business Educatior 
Association. In the state of Kansas Mr 
Shotwell is supervisor of business education 
In the State Department of Education of 
New York, Mr. Rosettie serves as associat: 
in business education. 

The details of launching the Association 
were completed at Boston. Plans were made 
for the preparation of a constitution and by. 
laws and the sending out of invitations for 
membership. A statement of policies and 
procedures and program of action are also 
in process of preparation. 

The American Vocational Association 
vice-president representing business educa- 
tion is Dr. William R. Blackler, chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 

a * . 


North Carolina Annual Meeting 


The Department of Business Education 
of the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Asheville 
on Friday, March 27. The group, with 
representatives from the entire state, will 
meet for a 12:30 luncheon at the S & W 
Cafeteria. A program of interest to North 
Carolina business teachers and a business 
meeting will follow the luncheon. 

The program includes an address by Dr. 
Vance T. Littlejohn, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. Dr. Littlejohn will speak on 
“Challenges to the Department of Business 
Education of the North Carolina Education 
Association.” 

Serving as hosts for the meeting will be 
the teachers from the Western District with 
William P. Warren, Candler, as chairman. 

During the business session new officers 
for the organization will be elected. The 
present officers are: president, Lois Frazier, 
Greensboro; vice-president, Rena Bateman, 
Burlington; secretary-treasurer, Jack W. 
Barnett, Murphy. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 

A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
a summary of all the rules of punctuation, spacing, 
style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, saluta- 
tions, and other mechanical features of writing. It 
correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting, office 
practice, or English classes. 


Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Memorial to Albert Bullock 


A great man in Los Angeles has been 
honored through the dedication in his name 
of a building on the campus of Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Junior College. 

On Friday, December 19, Albert E. 
Bullock Hall was dedicated in the name of 
Albert E. Bullock, who retired in June, 1950. 
John N. Given of Los Angeles, director of 
Metropolitan Junior College, was chairman 
of the dedication services. Others who 
participated in the ceremony were Mrs. 
Marie Wuesthoff, Kenneth Knight, Clifford 
Davis, and Dr. Howard Campion. 

Born in England, Mr. Bullock grew up in 
Michigan, graduating from the Muskegon 
High School and receiving an LL.B. degree 
from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

After some teaching experience in Illinois, 
he went to Los Angeles, where he enrolled 
at the University of Southern California. 
Upon receiving his Master’s degree, follow- 
ing an A.B., he again entered the teaching 
field. 

He taught at Oxnard, also at San Pedro 
before that system became part of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. He was first associated 
with the Los Angeles City School System in 
September, 1921. 

The six years from 1924 to 1930 were 
spent at Franklin High School as supervisor 
of the Commercial Department, then as 
head supervisor. By that time, his out- 
standing ability was recognized and he 
became director of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Division of the Los Angeles City 
Schools in July, 1930. After other promo- 
tions in the field of commercial education, 
he was made principal of Metropolitan High 
School in November, 1936. e served in 
that capacity until his retirement. 


D. E. Teachers Meet with Retailers 


Distributive education teacher-coordina- 
tors from twenty Pennsylvania towns recent- 
ly met in Harrisburg in a joint meeting with 
the Pennsylvania Retailers Association. The 
Association represents most of the retailing 
organizations in the state. As part of the 
celebration of the Association’s twenty years 
of existence, it invited the distributive edu- 
cation teachers to be guests at the meeting. 
Those who attended heard lectures and 
panel discussions on such diverse matters 
as night openings, the fair trade laws, tax 
developments, and current problems in re- 
tailing and in distributive education. 
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Georgia Spring Meeting 


me nguyen d two hundred business 
teachers are expected to attend the annual 
spring meeting of the Georgia Business 

ucation Association, which will be held 
in Atlanta on March 6. Elisabeth Anthony, 
Jordan Vocational High School, Columbus, 
president of the Association, will preside at 
the meeting. 

The two principal akers and their 
topics will be: George Wagoner, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, “Some Good Prac- 
tices in Teaching Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion”; John A. Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, “Stand- 
ards in the Business Office.” 

The officers of the Georgia Business Edu- 
cation Association are: president, Elisabeth 
Anthony, Jordan Vocational High School, 
Columbus; vice-president, Gerald B. Robins, 
University of Georgia, Athens; secretary, 
Mrs. Ruth Nealey, High School, Griffin. 
State committee chairmen will be asked to 
give a report at this meeting. 


Gites: - ji- |] EAE 
Simon M. Hunn 


Simon M. Hunn, head of the Commercial 
Department at the John Bartram High 
School, Philadelphia, died at his home, 5713 
N. Camac Street, on December 28. He had 
been head of the department at John 
Bartram since the school was opened in 1939. 

Mr. Hunn received his Bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania and his 
Master’s degree at Temple University. He 
had taught at Northeast High School and 
Olney High School during his forty-five years 
with the school system. 


Columbia Bookkeeping Clinic 


Professor Paul Carlson of Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, senior au- 
thor of a high school bookkeeping textbook, 
will conduct a clinic on bookkeeping teaching 
problems at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, on Saturday, 
April 18, 1953. 

The conference will begin with a presenta- 
tion of problems at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
The group will have luncheon at one of the 
campus dining rooms. Following the 
luncheon, further questions on bookkeeping 
will be discussed. The conference is open 
to any interested person. Special attention 
will be given to the new bookkeeping syllabus 
now being tried out in the state of New York. 
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General 


Business 
6th Edition 


By 


Crabbe and Salsgiver 





with 
Applied Arithmetic 





~ A 


A book for ALL your indents 6 


For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has 
satisfied thousands of teachers for a basic 
course in general business. It is recommended 
for courses labeled as general business, basic 
business, introduction to business, junior busi- 
ness, elementary business, or everyday business. 
GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general 
nontechnical values of business information 
that are useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupational interests. The sixth edition offers 
you a modernized book with several refinements 
in presentation and a more attractive appear- 
ance. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is suitable for (a) a re- , — 
quired course for all students, (b) an elective Transportation and Shipping 
course for all students, or (c) a required course Services 

for all students who enroll in business courses. : . 

It is particularly desirable as the first course in . Keeping and Finding Useful 
business, because it provides the groundwork Information 

on which all future business training can be 

based. 1l. Your Economic Citizenship 


Your Personal Business 
Using Banking Services 
Spending Money Wisely 
Using Credit Wisely 
Sharing Economic Risks 
Making Useful Savings 
Travel Services 


Communication Services 


OHONDAAP WD — 


— 
Oo 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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A Suggested Filing Unit for Training Secretaries 


(By Mrs. Charlotte Boren 
Phillips High School 
Chicago, Illinois) 


The jobs that a competent secretary is 
called upon to perform are varied and can 
be amazingly intricate and time-consuming. 
For example, the job of setting up a filing 
system to meet the almost unthought-of 
occasions that can and do arise in an office 
is a heavy burden for those on whose 
shoulders such responsibility rests. 

The size of the office determines the 
amount of filing a secretary does. In both 
large- and medium-sized offices the secretary 
files occasionally —in the sense that we 
think of filing. Obviously, in a small office 
a girl has to be a jack-of-all-trades. Most 
secretaries have had some filing experience 
before their advancement, and this experi- 
ence is easily recalled when needed. 

For instructing students in the filing of 
correspondence, a teacher is aided by pub- 
lished correspondence files available at a 
nominal price for each unit. It is easy, 
however, to make one’s own filing cor- 
respondence unit by using the letters com- 
pleted in the transcription classes. These 
letters need not be work of the current 
semester. The letters typed in the transcrip- 
tion class have been dictated by someone 
who took the place of the employer, written 
in shorthand, and transcribed by a stenog- 
rapher-to-be. They are real letters; in fact, 
the only factors missing were the paycheck 
for the work and the originality on the part 
of the dictator. 

The filing of correspondence is easy to 
teach and so commonplace and routine a 
job that it falls to clerks in the lower salary 
brackets. The secretary has filing problems 
different from all other employees. 

It is rather commonplace for a secretary 
to be called upon to set up a filing system for 
a particular project — either as an individual 
or in co-operation with the filing supervisor. 
This type of project requires intelligence and 
an understanding of individual differences 
involved in a particular situation. 

Lawyers and insurance companies prefer 
that all the materials involved in a particular 
claim be closeted in a folder which is con- 
sidered a single file regardless of its bulk. 
Insurance companies need an efficient cross- 
reference file, for how else can they quickly 
know if a claimant has not repeatedly made 
similar claims, valid or otherwise? 

One competent secretary who was hired 
for her ability to write plate-like shorthand 
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seldom used her shorthand. Instead, the 
world-famous department store by whom 
she was employed asked her to set up various 
filing systems, such as one for the different 
wholesale prices in their men’s department 
and so forth. Such jobs could be onerous, 
but her knowledge of the use of colored tabs 
made the task easy for her. 

Many secretaries are called upon to write 
speeches for their employers and for this 
reason the collecting and filing of materials 
becomes one of their utmost concerns. Sec- 
retaries must know how to set up filing 
systems for various office activities; there- 
fore, for secretaries-to-be the class work in 
filing should consist of a review of filing 
principles (alphabetic, geographic, numeric, 
and subject) for about twelve class lessons. 
After the filing principles have been re- 
viewed, emphasis should be placed on 
specific problems. 

In the following proposed schedule for 
teaching secretarial filing based on a twenty- 
week term, it is assumed that the student 
has already had basic training in filing or a 
full-time course in filing: 

Weeks 1- 3 Review of filing principles and equip- 
ment. 

Setting up of a system for a price index. 
Clipping and filing contents of a 
particular newspaper or magazine. 
Cross-referencing of these clippings. 
Setting up of a filing system for ship- 
ping and receiving departments. 
Setting up of a geographical file to 


include cities serviced by one or more 

railroads. 

Setting up of geographical file to in- 

clude cities throughout the world 

serviced by an airline. 

Listing of 100 given nonfiction books— 

filing those by both Dewey Decimal 

and Library of Congress methods. 

Have students clip 50 to 100 recipes 

and file them by subject. 

Using a large city classified telephone 

book, divide doctors listed by specialist 

categories. 

Weeks 13-17 Have students make up five projects 
of their own. 

Weeks 18-19 Review of all materials and rules. 

Week 20 Examination. 


Week 4 
Week 5 


Week 6 
Week 


Week 
Week 
Week 10 


Week 11 


Week 12 


Since filing is but one phase of secretarial 
training, it is for the individual teacher to 
decide whether or not she should put aside 
one day a week for the study of filing rather 
than fifteen or twenty minutes a day. 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 1953 











Name of Association 


Alabama Education Association 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association . . 
California Business Education Association 
California Council of Business Schools 

Catholic Business Education Association 

Catholic University Business Clinic 

Central Commercial Teachers Association 

Central Washington Business Education Association 


Columbia U. Bookkeeping Clinic 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 








Commercial Education Association of the City of New | 

York and Vicinity 
| 

Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia Associa 
tion of Business Schools... . . 

Eastern Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association 

Georgia Education Association 


Idaho Education Association (delegate assembly) 


Illinois Business Education Association 





Illinois Education Association — Southwestern 
Indiana Business Education Clinic 

Indiana U. Business Education Conference 
Inland Empire Education Association 


International Association of Master Penmen and 


Teachers of Handwriting 
International Society for Business Education 
Kansas Business Education Conference 
Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Kentucky Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Schools Association. 





Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
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Birmingham . 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Dallas, Texas 

Chicago. . . 

Phoenix 

Long Beach..... 

San Francisco 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Washington, D.C... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Ellensburg 

New York City 


New York City 


Wilmington, Delaware 


| New York City. 


| Tampa 


Atlanta. . 


Atlanta 


Boise. . 


Peoria... . 


East St. Louis. . 


| Terre Haute... 
| Bloomington 


| Spokane, Washington. . 


Lindsay, Ontario, Canada 
Chicago 

Emporia. . 

Lexington . 

Louisville 

Louisville 

East Lansing. 

East Lansing 


Ann Arbor 





March 26, 27 
April 16-18 


| March 24-28 


March 29-April @ 
March 21 

March 29-31 
May 8, 9 

April 8, 9 

June 19-21 

May 1, 2 

March 21 

April 18 


May 16 


May 2 

April 1-4 
March 18-21 
March 6 
March 5-7 
April 24 
March 26-28 
March 27 
April 17, 18 


..| March 13, 14 


April 1-3 


June 28-July 5 
February 13 
April 18 

July 10, 11 
April 16 

April 15-17 
March 13, 14 
March 13, 14 
April 24 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Midwest Economics Association 

Mississippi Business Education Association 
Mississippi Education Association 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions 3 ee ae 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Education Association — 

Regular Meeting 

American Association of School Administrators 
National Office Management Association 
National Association of School Secretaries 
National University Extension Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New York State College Business Education Conference 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion.. ; ; 


North Carolina Association of Business Schools 
North Carolina Business Education Conference 
North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of Colleges and Pr Reay 
Schools. .. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College cae of 
Classroom Teachers 


Northwestern University Business Education Con- 
ference oxaihe's 


Ohio Business Schools Association . 
Ohio Business Teachers Association. ... . 


Ohio State U. Business Education Conference. 


Oklahoma A. &. M. Annual Regional Business Educa- 
tion Conference. ...... 


Oklahoma Business College Association . . 
Oregon Business Education Association... . 
Pennsylvania Business Education Conference 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association — 
Western Division.............. 
Eastern Division 


South Carolina Business Teachers Association. 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Jackson .. 

Jackson 

Estes Park, Colorado 


Chicago 
Los Angeles, California 


Los Angeles, California 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Miami Beach, Florida 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Boston 

Denver, Colorado 

East Lansing, Michigan 
Hillside 

Albany 

New York City 
Winston-Salem 


Greensboro ... 


Asheville. 


Chicago 


DeKalb. . 


Evanston 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 


Columbus 


Stillwater 
Oklahoma City.. 


Portland. . .. 
State College 











April 9-11 
March 20 


March 18-20 


| June 19-21 


February 12-14 
June 14-19 
February 20-25 
April 7-10 
June 28-July 3 
February 14-19 
May 24-28 
July 24-26 
May 3-6 


February 27 


| April 25 


April 23-25 


| May 16 


| March 14 


| March 26-28 
| March 23-27 


| March 7 


June 16, 17 
May 15, 16 
April 24, 25 
June 25, 26 


June 12 
February 23 


March 16-18 
July 31 


April 18 
April 25 


March 26, 27 














Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Southeastern Business College Association 
Southwestern Social Science Association 
Tennessee Education Association. . 
Texas Vocational Association 


United Business Education Association 
(Representative Assembly) 


University of North Dakota Business Education Con- 
ference. ... 


Western Washington Commercial Teachers Associa- 
_ eee Bi 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation.... 


Wisconsin Business Education Institute. . 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
Nashville 


Fort Worth 


Washington, D. C. 


Grand Forks 


Seattle 


April 8, 4 
April 3, 4 
March 26, 27 


April 2-4 


May 29, 30 
| June 3-5 


March 14 





Milwaukee April 30—-May 1 


Madison... .. July 27-29 











Rhode Island Institute 


The annual fall institute for the Rhode 
Island Business Teachers Association was 
held in conjunction with the Rhode Island 
Teachers Institute on Thursday, October 
30, at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence. 
Mrs. Lucy B. Medeiros, Central Falls High 
School, president of the Association, pre- 


sided. 

The principal speakers at the meeting 
were: William E. Powers, Attorney General 
of Rhode Island, and Dr. Hamden L. 


Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Mr. Powers’ 
topic was ““The Value of Business Education 
in the Community,” and Dr. Forkner spoke 
on the topic, “Getting Down to Business in 
Business Education.” 

Gerald Gordon, Cranston High School, 
Cranston, is chairman of the business activi- 
ties of the Association. The newly elected 
officers for the coming year are shown in the 
picture below: 











From left to right: Lionel H. Mercier, Bryant College, Providence, second vice-president ; Rosella Cox, Mount Pleasant 
High School, Providence, recording secretary; Anna Lyons, East Providence High School, East Providence, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Lucy B. Medeiros, president; Thomas Moriarty, Pawtucket East High School, Pawtucket, first vice- 
ee Mary Kelaghan, Pawtucket East High School, Pawtucket, publicity chairman; Ann Cussen, Rhode 


sland University, Kingston, corresponding secretary. 
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ART A AOR SA Ne TE, ENE TS 


OFFICE PR 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE provides forty real office jobs. There is 
a booklet containing the job instructions together with all the necessary sta- 
tionery, including letterheads, order blanks, payroll forms, inventory forms, 
onionskin paper, carbon paper, legal forms, index cards, invoices, bills of 
lading, telegraph blanks, special envelopes, and many other types of stationery. 


These materials may be used advantageously in advanced typewriting classes 
or in office practice. 


SF RRR ae FI RE EE) ERE tO ET NT NT RL STONE, Et CTT I 


Materials are assembled in an attractive envelope with four office folders con- 
taining the different types of materials. 

An additional folder is provided for 

completed work. 














SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and 


Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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Bookkeeping Field Trips by Small Committees 


(Submitted by H. Howard Lash 





Howland High School 


During the past few 


years business 
teachers in our school have been somewhat 
concerned about how the student can be 
given effective learning experience so that 
he will see the practical applications of the 


textbook materials. In bookkeeping, for 
example, the teacher assigns exercises, proj- 
ects, study guides, and problems. The 
bookkeeping teacher may also use filmstrips 
and movies, but after all these aids are used 
many students still have no idea of how a 
local business firm handles the recording 
processes. 

I decided to give my students adequate 
practical experiences to make bookkeeping 
principles live. Believing that interested 
students are generally good students, I 
planned to maintain the students’ interest 
by permitting them to see the relationship 
of the theory taught in the classroom to 
actual bookkeeping practices in the business 
community. 

In our bookkeeping class we used the 
committee technique as suggested in Bulletin 
4 of the Business Education Series of Ohio 
State University, Columbus. The book- 
keeping students organized small commit- 
tees. Each committee, consisting of three 
students, selected one business firm in the 
community for intensive study. Each 
committee contacted the selected firm and 
solicited its co-operation in the project. The 
names of the firms and the officers or owners 
of each firm were supplied by the local mer- 
chants association. Students visited during 
afternoons, free morning periods, Saturdays, 
school holidays, and so forth, but no class- 
room time was taken. All firms visited were 
located within ten minutes’ driving time 
from the school. 

Each student was given the teacher- 
prepared guide shown below: 


HOWLAND HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL 


At the end of this course you will be required to 
submit a manual outlining the bookkeeping procedure 
followed by the business firm you have selected for 
study. 


Your manual should contain the following informa- 
tion: 


1. Name of firm and its location. 

%. Description of the business. (Kind of business 
it is, what it buys and sells or manufactures, 
number of employees, whether it is a single- 
proprietorship, partnership, or corporation.) 

8. Description of its records. It is suggested 
that you organize your manual according to 





Warren, Ohio) 


the following headings. Under each heading 
you will find a series of questions. Your 
manual should answer these questions and 
contain any other information you think is 
important. Include, when possible, actua! 
business forms or drawings illustrating your 
firm’s records 


CASH RECEIPTS: 

Is a cash register used? If so, what information is 
obtained from it for the records? How is cash proved 
at the end of the day? 

Is all money received deposited in the bank? If 
not, what procedure is followed? 


Where are cash receipts recorded? 
illustrate. 


CASH PAYMENTS: 


How are bills verified for payment? 

Are all bills paid by check? 

Where are cash payments recorded? 
illustrate. 

Is a petty cash fund kept? What type of items are 


paid from petty cash? How is the fund organized and 
recorded? 


PURCHASES: 


How are orders for merchandise made? 

How are invoices checked and filed? 

Where are purchases recorded? Describe and illus- 
trate. 

Is a separate ledger kept for creditors’ accounts? 
What account form is used? 

What are the sources for entries to creditors’ ac- 
counts? 


SALES: 


How and where are cash sales recorded? 

How and where are credit sales recorded? 

Are sales slips prepared for all sales? How are sales 
slips checked and filed? 

Is a separate ledger kept for customers’ accounts? 
What account form is used? 


STATEMENTS: 
What is the length of the fiscal period used by your 
firm? 
How is merchandise inventory obtained? 
frequently? 
What financial statements are prepared? 
Are the books kept on a cash or accrual basis? 
What adjusting entries, if any, are made? 


PLAN YOUR WORK AND THEN WORK YOUR 
PLAN 





Describe and 





Describe and 





How 


(Date of Deadline) 


HAND in by...... PY RSE RS ct ER 


the names of all committee members and the name of 
the firm. 


As each topic was presented in class, the 
students were able to tell how their firm 
carried out the recording procedure and 
usually were able to show samples of the 
pages used in the various books. Needless 
to say, such a project (field trip) involved 
more than one visit. The firms were ex- 
tremely co-operative. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


made easier and livelier 
for student and instructor alike 


with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PARTI (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (In color) 
These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner and Prickett, although they 


South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I”’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening entry 
to the ledger are covered by illustrations, captions, 
subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single-frames, in 
color. Price $5.00 











Frame from filmstrip Part I, 
**The Bookkeeping Cycle,"’ showing 
the cash account. 



































‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’’ 





This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading the student 
through additional journal entries, posting to the ledger and the 
trial balance. 42-frames, single-frames, in color. Price $5.00 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’’ 
The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries 
are graphically presented in this 42-frame, single-frame 
filmstrip, in color. Price $5.00 





Produced cooperatively by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company and the Society For Visual Education, 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Polish Up Your Personality. (Released in 
1952.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in black and white 
is one of a series of filmstrips titled ““The Young Modern 
Homemaker.” The titles of the other four filmstrips 
in the series are: ““Your Job as Big Brother or Sister,” 
“You Can Make Pretty Clothes,” “What Do You 
Know About Food?” and “Making Your House 
Livable.” The series was produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Incorporated, in co-operation with 
Charles A. Bennett Company, Incorporated. This 
filmstrip consists of 44 frames, including the title frame. 


Summary. The following basic requirements for 
developing a pleasing personality are discussed in the 
filmstrip: (1) neat appearance, (2) selection of proper 
clothes, (S$) ability to work with others, (4) good 
manners, (5) sense of humor, and (6) congenial dis- 
position. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip may be shown to 
any group of high school students. 


Sale. “Polish Up Your Personality” may be pur- 
chased from the Society for Visual Education, In- 
corporated, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Illinois. The selling price for each individual filmstrip 
is $8.25. The complete series of five filmstrips sells for 
$15.00. 


The Story of a Main Street Merchant. 1952. 
This 4-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and 
white was produced by John Sutherland Productions 
for the J. C. Penney Company. It may be shown in 
approximately 45 minutes. 


Summary. This film is dedicated to all persons now 
working or who are interested in the retail selling field. 
The story centers around Steve Maywood, manager of a 
retail store, who looks back over his years of serving 
the men and women of Main Street, U.S.A., and 
wonders if he has lived up to the Golden Rule and the 
principles of honor, integrity, and service. He opens his 
scrapbook and as he flips the pages re-lives many of the 
amusing, heartwarming, and significant incidents in 
his Main Street career. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in high 
school classes in distributive education. The film could 
be shown to any group of business education students. 

Rental. “The Story of a Main Street Merchant” 
may be obtained from Association Films, Incorporated, 
which has the following addresses: Broad at Elm, Ridge- 
field, New Jersey; 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California; 
1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas 1, Texas. Free except for 
transportation charges. 
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Backfire. (Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white is presented by the 
American Economic Foundation and was produced by 
the Princeton Film Center, Incorporated. The film 
may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. The story in this film is based on the actua 
classroom experiences of Thomas J. Shelly, Yonkers 
High School, Yonkers, New York. The film shows how 
an honest teacher combats socialism, how an honest 
parent defends it, and how a student is caught between 
the two. The film, in a very simple way, answers the 
question, “Should men be free to receive rewards in 
proportion to their investment in enterprise or was 
Karl Marx right when he laid down the Socialist theory 
‘From each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need’?”” The film emphasizes that natural 
resources, human energy and tools are the raw materials 
of man’s enterprise. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
senior high school classes in economics and problems 
in democracy. 

Sale and Rental. “Backfire’’ may be purchased from 
Princeton Film Center, Incorporated, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The selling price is $75.00 and the rental price 
is $5.00. 


Let’s Pronounce Well. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. Dr. Harl R. Douglass, director, College 
of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, acted 
as collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
show students how good pronunciation and enunciation 
can be achieved through practice. The film emphasizes 
the importance of being clear, being natural, and being 
accurate in word usage. The story centers around Tom, 
who lacked good speech habits. The audience, aware of 
Tom's failings, and aware of the methods he uses to 
correct himself, will find themselves pronouncing words 
with Tom. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use on the 
ninth grade level. It would be particularly interesting 
to students in classes in speech, English, and general 
business. 

Sale and Rental. “Let’s Pronounce Well” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black and white print is $50 and for color 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library. 
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CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 





Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. The set of six 
charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. 












Instantly Available — Several May Be Viewed at One Time 


This proven visual aid assures greater student interest and a quicker and 
more lasting understanding of the subject. Choice of several convenient 
mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 
Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 





Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 

Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 

Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 








Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 







Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 










’ Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 


February, 1953 
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> OF NEW LITERATURE 





Teachers’ and Parents’ Workshop in Family 
Financial Security Education. 1951. Bulletin No. 
11. This 23-page mimeographed bulletin is one of a 
series of classroom units in financial security education 

repared at the Workshop in Family Financial Security 

ducation sponsored by the School of Education and 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It includes a plan 
for introducing family financial security education in 
a given community. It is divided into the following 
parts: (1) Introduction, (2) Setting For the Workshop, 
(3) Past Workshops in University City, (4) Objectives 
of Workshop on Family Financial Security, (5) Organi- 
zation of Workshop, (6) Anticipated Outcomes, (7) 
Evaluation, and (3) Bibliography and Resource Ma- 
terial. Price 15 cents. Order from The Committee 
on Family Financial Security Education, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual. 1952-53. This 742-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual is the official organization handbook of 
the Federal Government. It contains sections on the 
Legislative, Judicial, and Executive Branches, including 
the emergency agencies established for defense mobiliza- 
tion. Several quasi-official agencies and twenty-seven 
international organizations also are listed in the manual. 
The manual outlines the legislative authority, purpose, 
functions, and activities of each agency and lists its 
major officials and the address and telephone number 
of its headquarters office. The manual also includes 
forty charts that show the organization of Congress, 
the executive departments, and the larger independent 
agencies as of July 1, 1952. It also includes for ready 
reference a subject index, an index of Government 
officials, a list of several hundred representative publica- 
tions of Federal agencies, and a list of commonly used 
alphabetical abbreviations of names of Federal agencies. 
Price $1.00. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Working for the U.S. A. 195%. Pamphlet 4. 
This 24-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet is one of 
a series published by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
The pamphlet explains what is meant by Civil Service, 
how to apply for a Civil Service job, and what to ex 
of Federal workers. The topics included are: (1) Civil 
Service — What It Is: (2) Applying for a Job; (3) You 
Become an “Eligible”; (4) Other Requirements; 
and (5) On the Job. Price 10 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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poemeeeing Requirements in Two Cities. 
1952. By Helen Jordan Martens. This 27-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph is a portion of a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in Education at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. The pur- 
pose of the study was to ascertain, insofar as possible, 
the extent to which the Bloomington-Normal Illinois 
High Schools are producing a marketable product 
through their training of potential bookkeepers. The 
study is divided into the following two parts: Part I, 
Presentation of Data; Part II, Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. The following topics are included under 
Part I: (1) Employing Establishments, (2) Employee 
Characteristics, ($) Activities of Bookkeepers, (4) School 
Data Concerning High School Bookkeeping Courses 
and Enrollments. Free. Address your requests to 
South-Western Publishing Company: Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, New Rochelle, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Electric Typewriters in Education. 1951. This 
20-page, printed, paper-bound booklet was published 
by International Business Machines Corporation. 
Answers to the following questions are included in the 
booklet: (1) Why Should Electric Typewriting Be 
Taught in My School? (2) What are the Differences in 
Teaching Electric Typewriting? (3) Can My Present 
Textbook Still Be Used? (4) Have Electric Type- 
writers Been Widely Used in Schools for Instruction 
Purposes? (5) How Well Do Electric Typewriters 
Stand Up Under Student Use? (6) Should Students Be 
Trained on Both Electric and Manual Typewriters? 
and (7) On Which Machine Should Students Be Trained 
First? Other questions relating to the IBM Electric 
Typewriter are also included in the booklet. Free. 
Order from International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, Department of Education, Endicott, New York. 


Training to Meet Shortages of Stenographers 
and Typists. 195%. This 5-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet was prepared by the Federal Security 
Agency in collaboration with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, United 
Business Education Association, and the National 
Office Management Association. The topics discussed 
in the booklet are: (1) More Workers are Needed in 
Office Occupations, (2) What Can Be Done About It? 
(3) What the Schools Can Do, (4) What the Employer 
Can Do, and (5) What the Public Employment Service 
Can Do. Address your requests to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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COMPLETE 


(one year) 
s 


ABRIDGED 
(half year) 


Business A\rithmetic 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


THE FIVE-STEP LEARNING PLAN: 


] The approach is not only functional 
but it is also practical and concrete. 
The fundamental processes are intro- 
duced in a meaningful manner instead 
of an abstract manner. 


4 In most of the lessons there are both 
oral and written exercises for de- 
veloping speed and accuracy. There 
are also written exercises with every 
lesson to assure mastery of the subject 
being studied in that lesson. 

2 As each new arithmetical process or 


type of business problem is intro- 
duced, there is a detailed explanation 
in a step-by-step manner. This method 
adds to the ease in teaching and ease 
in learning. 


Spaced throughout the book are ade- 
quate review problems that are cumu- 
lative in mature so that when the 
student finishes the course he has 
better assurance of retaining all the 
knowledges and skills taught in all 


the lessons. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


After each principle or new type of 
problem has been explained, it is 
illustrated with an example that is 
featured with a detailed step-by-step 
solution. Many of these are set up in 
boxed form so that the student can 
easily refer to them. 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Let's Make Office Practice Practical 
(Continued from page 263) 


would indicate poor organization on the part 
of the employer. During the office routine, 
the employer will dictate to his secretary or 
have her transcribe letters from the Edi- 
phone or Dictaphone. 

The bookkeeper has complete charge of 
the books, using the general, sales, pur- 
chases, and cash journals. He handles the 
payroll each week, (salaries are paid ac- 
cording to the current wage scale for each 
type of job), the withholding taxes are de- 
ducted, and overtime is paid. Checks are 
distributed to the office workers on Friday. 
[It is surprising how much this “make- 
believe” payday adds to the interest and 
enthusiasm of the students. 

The purchasing agent takes care of all 
sales and purchases made by the company. 
Of course, duplicate copies of all business 
papers are required. The employer has the 
details of all purchases and sales to be made 
and gives this information to the purchasing 
agent who in turn uses the machines to 
prepare the necessary business papers. All 
business papers are given to the bookkeeper 
to be recorded before they are mailed. The 
filing clerk then receives the business papers 
to file and put in the outgoing mail, or deliver 
in person. It should be noted that this type 
of program requires complete co-operation 
among the students. 

The employer always has materials to be 
duplicated. The mimeographer usually 
types the materials to be duplicated, but on 
some occasions another office worker might 
type the material and turn it over to the 
mimeographer for mimeographing or ditto- 
ing. The mimeographer also receives all the 
materials that come in from other teachers 
to be typed or duplicated. 

In summary, it should be noted that in 
organizing a model office the following points 
should be considered: 


1. Be sure that each student has a working 
knowledge of all the machines. 
Each student should understand the 
duties of each employee in the office. 
There should be perfect organization of 
the “‘office” before it is put into opera- 
tion. 


. There should be plenty of materials on 
hand to keep all “employees” busy. 
. There should be complete understand- 


ing by all the students of what is hoped 
to be accomplished. 


Regardless of the procedure, the whole 
idea is to have a co-operative, working plan 
as much like an office as possible. What we 
are attempting to accomplish at Comstock 
High School is not perfect, but we think that 
we have come a long way in making office 
practice practical! 


Teacher-Student Planning in a 


Traditional High School 


(Continued from page 262) 


FOURTH DAY. Students worked on the 
practice set. All plans for the field trip were 
complete. Sam was not sure that his trip 
would be a success. He did not believe this 
certain car dealer would want to open the 
books. He was told that the entire project 
was an experiment. 

FIFTH DAY. One group went on the trip 
during the activity period, while two groups 
were out during the class period. It had 
rained all afternoon and it seemed evident 
that two or three automobiles were going to 
be used. The teacher had to stay in class 
with the group that had gone during the 
activity period. 

stxTH DAY. Each chairman, with some 
group participation, made an informal report 
to the class on how the books were kept. 
None of the chairmen used any notes while 
reporting, and each talked for approximately 
five minutes. They had learned more than 
the teacher had ever expected. 

The project was given publicity in the 
local paper and each student wrote a letter 
of appreciation to the firm visited. 

SEVENTH DAY. ‘The best letters - 
each business concern - 
and mailed. (Expense 
the teacher’s pocket.) 

There was no excessive noise during any 
of the planning sessions and the students 
worked on their practice sets while we were 
not discussing plans for the trip. Yes, it is 
true that the teacher could have planned all 
three trips in less than one hour, but it takes 
time to be democratic. 


one to 
were typewritten 
nine cents out of 





STENOGRAPHER'’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
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